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Famous Finger of Metal 
and stone pointing 1472 feet 
into the sky is The Empire 
State Building in New York 
City. This mightiest of build- 
ings makes liberal use of 
Stainless Steel for both deco- 
rative and utilitarian pur- 
poses: in vertical strips be- 
side the windows, in bands 
around the tower, in the two 
entrance corridors. ‘‘Main- 
tenance?’’ said the assistant 
operating manager when 
asked about the exterior 
Stainless Steel. “What main- 
tenance? We haven’t touched 
the stainless steel since it 
was installed. And the condi- 
tion of the steel is as good 
as ever.’”’ Not a bad record 
after more than 20 years. 


~ SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’sa 
full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your newspaper for time and station 





This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 











Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





‘ Dragon’s Teeth Sprouting? No, these are steel bear- 


ing piles in the foundation of a dam spillway. When 
the dam is finished, you’ll never know the steel piles 
are there. But they’ll be working just the same, for 
strength and safety, as steel so often works unseen 
in buildings, highways, pipelines and power plants. 





This Baby Sitter is Galvanized! In truth, a sturdy, 
good looking Cyclone Fence is a dependable baby 
sitter. For it makes a safe home playground out of 
your yard. It keeps youngsters, absorbed in play, from 
stepping accidentally into the path of passing traffic. 
It prevents stray dogs from molesting your children 
or flowers. Cyclone Fence, made by U. S. Steel, is 
further evidence that only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. 








UNITED 


Product of Steel Making. 
USS Ammonium Sulphate 
helped increase the corn 
yield on this farm 65 bush- 
els an acre! Before plant- 
ing, fertilizer was plowed 
under and also applied in 
the row at time of plant- 
ing. When corn was 8 to 10 
inches high, it was side- 
dressed with 100 lbs. per 
acre of Ammonium Sul- 
phate. In just two years, 
this fertilizing program 
boosted corn yield from 60 
to 125 bushels per acre. 











STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 

UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ¢ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-1071 
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GY Just how 


do you judge 
a good stock 7 


That’s a question we hear all the time. 
From people who own three stocks—or 
thirty. From people who never invested 
a dime. 

How do we answer it? 

Well, first off, we say that you should 
take a look at the industry. Find out if 
any representative company can possibly 
promise what you want most—whether 
it’s steady income, long-range growth, or 
a chance for more immediate profits... 

Next, you should get the facts on the 
company itself. On its standing in the 
industry, its size, reputation, and basic 
finances... 

Then, we’d suggest that you check the 
record on sales, earnings, and dividends. 
Learn what they’ve been in the past, are 
now, might be tomorrow... 

After that, you should study manage- 
ment. Make sure it’s alert, experienced, 
aggressive—quite capable of meeting 
probable competition—or developing 
the most attractive profit potentials as 
time goes by... 

And finally, you’d want to be satisfied 
with the market for your stock—feel 
that you could buy it or sell it on some 
established exchange—or through a 
recognized dealer in over-the-counter 
securities, 

How do you get all this information? 
Where can you go? 

Whether you own stocks—or just. 
want to—our Research Department will 
do all it can to help. 

They’ll be glad to give you an objec- 
tive opinion on one stock or twenty... 

Be glad to analyze your complete 
portfolio... 

Be glad to prepare the best investment 
program they can for any particular sum 
— in line with your objectives. 

And customer or not, there’s no charge, 
no obligation. 

You simply address your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-32 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 





Invest —for the better things in life 
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~ How to 








-emove FROST 


without removing COLD- 


the secret behind Automatic Refrigeration... 


geen insulates ... and this fact has 
long been a major problem to refrig- 


eration engineers. 


For in the ordinary refrigerator, frost 
builds up around the cold coils that sup- 
ply the cooling power, and the cooling 
power is cut down. Then, whether the 
frost is removed by shutting off the 
refrigeration, or by adding heat in addi- 
tion to speed the process, the unhappy 
effect is the same—the level of cold is 
destroyed .. . temperatures rise in both 
the freezer and fresh food compart- 
ments, and quality and freshness suffer. 


In finally cracking the problem of 
removing frost without removing cold, 
Philco engineers took an entirely new 
approach to refrigeration — 


They gave separate cooling to the 
freezer and fresh food compartments. 
They installed an insulated vapor barrier 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM ~ bay i LC O RESEARCH 





to make each compartment independent 
of the moisture (or frost) in the other. 
And they developed the amazing True- 
Zone plate—a new kind of cooling coil 
in the fresh food section that removes 
frost as it is formed, yet maintains the 
uniform cold needed for food protection. 


And the whole Philco system works 
automatically! 


The Philco system not only solves the 
frost problem but also automatically 
keeps the proper humidity for fresh 
foods at all times ... in short, it is the 
world’s first air-conditioned, completely 
automatic refrigerator. 


Summer or winter, rain or shine, there 
are no controls to manipulate. Yet perfect 
humidity—neither too dry nor too moist 
—and an ideal 38° to 42° cold is main- 
tained in the fresh food compartment, 
and a constant zero degrees in the freezer. 


In evolving this refrigeration system 
that “thinks for itself”, Philco engineers 
integrated their research with Philco 
production facilities to make this great 
advance available to every home owner. 
It is another example of the unique 
teamwork of Research and Application 
that makes the Philco name synonymous 


with leadership in Television . . . Radio 
... Air Conditioning ... Electric Ranges 
... Freezers ... and Refrigeration. 


And the end is not in sight! 
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everal centuries of experience in 

this and numerous other coun- 
tries leave little room for doubt that 
a full gold standard is one of the best 
monetary systems ever devised— 
probably the best—and an irredeem- 
able currency system one of the 
worst. Until 1933, the gold standard 
had been in use in this country, with 
occasional and invariably disastrous 
lapses, ever since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Since then, we have been on 
what amounts to an international gold 
bullion standard, under which foreign 
nations have been able to convert their 
claims against us into gold but our 
own citizens have not been permitted 
to obtain gold in exchange for their 
currency. 


Indirect Link 


This system has not permitted un- 
restrained resort to printing press 
money, since the value of the dollar 
is still linked to gold. But the link is 
indirect, being based on a requirement 
that the Federal Reserve banks main- 
tain gold reserves above a stated mini- 
mum ratio to their note and deposit 
liabilities. If our currency were con- 


vertible, citizens anticipating an in- - 


crease in the general price level would 
exchange their dollar bills for gold, 
thus contracting the money supply 
and halting the incipient inflation. 
This automatic process has in the 
past proved an effective brake on 
reckless Government spending and 
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U. S. Depository, Fort Knox, Kentucky 


other policies of an inflationary na- 
ture. It would be a drastic oversimpli- 
fication to say that the inflationary 
trend of the past two decades was 
caused by abandonment of the gold 
standard in 1933, or even to contend 
that this trend could have been largely 
prevented had the gold standard been 
retained. But removal of the protec- 
tion which that standard affords has 
undoubtedly contributed to the rising 
price level. 

The identification of a non-convert- 
ible currency with chronic inflation 
has been so complete over so long a 
period that the Republican party, tra- 
ditionally the champion of sound 
money, included a plank in its 1952 
campaign platform calling for a re- 
turn to the gold standard. Bills are 
now before Congress which would 
implement this proposal (and several 
others relating to gold), but the Ad- 
ministration is not backing them, al- 
though it might have been expected 
to do so. 

W. Randolph Burgess, Deputy to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, an ex- 
banker and therefore a sound money 
advocate, recently expressed his 
agency’s opposition to a return to 
a gold coin standard at this time. Al- 
though this country holds two-thirds 
of the world’s monetary gold stocks, 
the Treasury feels that convertibility 
would involve an excessive risk of de- 
pletion of our monetary gold by 
hoarders, foreign and domestic. In 





No Early Return 
To Gold Standard 


Although the Republican campaign platform called for 


on this subject are not likely to produce any action 








a return to a convertible currency, present hearings 


recent years, a very substantial por- 
tion of newly-mined gold has come 
to rest in mattresses rather than in 
central government vaults. 

It is the Treasury’s feeling that 
restoration of a full gold standard 
should be regarded as a desirable long 
term objective but should not be ef- 
fected until a greater degree of politi- 
cal and economic stability has been 
achieved all over the world. All-out 
gold standard advocates, who are nu- 
merous and extremely vocal, claim 
that this stabdlity can be attained 
much sooner if the United States and 
other nations go back on gold. Natu- 
rally, they dispute the contention that 
there is any appreciable danger of dis- 
sipation of our present gold reserves 
if convertibility were to be restored 
now. 


Many Viewpoints 


Discussion of the problem of just 
what, if anything, should be done 
about gold—and when—is fantas- 
tically complicated by the many 
schools of thought existing among 
authorities who are all basically pro- 
ponents of sound money. In addition 
to the two views outlined above there 
are at least three other variants, with 
much overlapping among their cham- 
pions, some of whom hold one view 
and agree with at least part of an- 
other. 

At the opposite extreme from those 

Please turn to page 26 
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158 Stocks That the 


“Insiders” Are Buying 


These are common stocks of their own companies, re- 
cently accumulated by officers, directors and other 


important shareholders in close touch with prospects 


5 leon and officers of any cor- 
poration may be presumed to 
the clearest picture of the 
business prospects of their own com- 
panies. It is to them that the stock- 
holders look for dependable data and 
forecasts of what lies ahead. They are 
the oft-quoted “insiders,” the ones 
who know what is going on at the 
moment and what is shaping up. 
Others not in the official family of 
management, but holding ten per cent 
or more of a company’s stock, also 
are in a position to have above-aver- 
age knowledge of what to expect in 


have 








the way of sales and earnings of the 
corporations in which they hold such 
large blocks. 

In recent years the every-day small 
stockholders, and to just about the 
same extent the public generally, have 
come into possession of an important 
clue to what practical use directors, 
officers and largest stockholders may 
be making of their close-up of the 
situation. Each month the Securities 
and Exchange Commission makes 
this clue available to the public. 

Under the operation of the various 
security acts which have been enacted 


Recent Common Stock Purchases by Insiders 





for the information as well as the pro- 
tection of the investor, every director, 
officer, or holder of ten per cent or 
more of the stock of any corporation 
whose shares are listed or traded in 
on any securities exchange or traded 
over-the-counter, is required to sub- 
mit monthly reports to the SEC. 
These reports show how many shares 
or other securities of the company the 
individual may have bought or sold 
during the month and the number or 
amount he held at the end of the 
month. Thus, while the report be- 
comes available to the public some- 
what later than the transactions by 
the insiders, it nevertheless is of ob- 
vious value. ? 

Individual reasons, of course, may 
impel one insider to sell or reduce his 
holdings in a company, but if the sell- 
ing spreads through the official family 
or to large stockholders one may 
gather that storm signals are flying 
or should be flown. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to conceive of 
Please turn to page 26 





Company Shares Company Shares Company Shares Company Shares 
Ps SS 6,500 Childs Company .... 19,400 Houston Oil ....... 3,600 Republic Steel ..... 1,100 
Aluminum Co....... 13,950 Chrysler Corp....... 4,327 Internat’! Mining... 1,500 Reynolds Metals 2,325 
Amer. Bank Note... 12,400 Cy BtOres.. . 2.45 ss 1,600 Island Creek Coal. .2,000 Ryan Aeronautical.. 3,500 
Amer. Broadcast-P.. 1,000 Clinton Foods...... 1,500 Kaiser Alum. & C..c100,000 St. Regis Paper..... 8,400 
Amer. Colortype.... 14,900 Clopay Corp. ....... 2,000 Kayser (Julius) .... 15,000 Seagrave Corp. ..... 1,900 
Amer. Distilling .. 1,328 Colonial Airlines.... 1,400 Kern County Land.. 1,600 Shamrock Oil & Gas 2,000 
Amer. Investment .. 2,809 Columbia Pictures .. 18,290 Kingston Products. . yr Smith-Douglas ..... 1,450 
Amer. Metal Co..... 1,400 Commercial Credit.. 2,000 mromer Co. .....085 1,000 eee 3,100 
Amer. Radiator& SS_ 2,500 Cons. Textiles...... 6,000 Lamson Corp. ..... 2, 500 So. Amer. Gold & 

Amer. Sugar Refin’g 1,800 Consumers Power... 1,120 Lamson & Sessions. 1,200 ere 1,400 
Amer. Tobacco..... 4,159 Continental Can.... 12,816 Libbey-Owens-Ford. 1,519 Standard Oil (N. J.) 1,720 
Ainsworth Mfg...... 3,500 Continental Oil..... 10,000 Lorillard (P.) ...... 1,140 Standard Packaging. 3,495 
Air Associates...... a11,000 Crucible Steel ...... 2,000 Mack Trucks ...... e178,000 Steel Parts Co....... 4,832 
Allegh’y Air Lines.. 12,000 Cuban Atlant. Sugar 15,200 Maracaibo Oil ...... 1,800 Sterling Inc. ....... 9,5 

Anacon Lead....... 16,300 Curtiss-Wright ..... 2,400 Marine Midland .... 5,650 Sun Ray Drug...... 7,735 
Argus Cameras..... 2,292 | Deep Rock Oil..... 2,500 Melville Shoe ..... 6,000 Talcott (Jas.) ...... 3,304 
Automatic Canteen.. 1,565 Del., Lack. & West.. 4,260 Mid-Continent Pet... 2,200 Texas Instruments.. 3,200 
ee 5,000 Delaware P. & L.... 2 399 Minn.-Honeywell ... 1,110 Thompson Products. 3,630 
Babette (5. T.).<... 2,655 Douglas Aircraft.... 11,300 Mo., K. & Tex. RR.. 3,500 Trans-Lux ......... 1,400 
Book-of-Month Club 9,100 Duquesne Light....: 1,000 Morrell (John) .... 1,300 Transamerica Corp.. 1,900 
Boston & Maine.... 1,400 Eagle-Picher ....... 2,000 Murphy (G. C.)..... 15,900 Tri-Continental ..... 1,100 
Breeze Corps. ...... 1,900 Emerson Electric Mfg. 13,600 National Dairy ..... 15 275 Union Asbestos & R. 3,300 
Bridgeport Brass... 1,100 Emerson Radio .... 7,200 National Radiator... 10,900 United Aircraft .... 12,920 
Brown Company.... 11,000 Esquire, Inc. ....... 2.400 Mal Cae. .... 2.64. 1,177 United Cigar-W..... 2,000 
Brown & Bigelow... 2,000 Fajardo Sugar ..... 1,470 New Haven Clock.. 20,100 United Dye & Ch.... 1,500 
Bulova Watch...... 2,130 Florence Stove .... 10,300 N. Y., N. H. & United Shoe Mach... 1,000 
Burry Biscuit....... 8,100 Follansbee Steel ... 1,600 Miavtford |. ....... 26,917 U. S. Hoffman Mach. 3,100 
C.I.T. Financial ..... 16,350 Fox Brewing ....... 3,616 Norden Laborator... 11,885 Van Raalte ........ 1,120 
California Packing .. 1,000 Fuller (Geo. A.).... 3,000 North. States Pwr... 5,159 Vert.-Camaguey .... 2,700 
Calumet & Hecla... 1,000 Gen. Dynamics .... 1,000 Northrop Aircraft... 14,075 Walworth .......:.. 3,700 
Cannon Mills....... 2,313 Gen. Plywood ..... 6,182 Omnibus Corp. .... 1,000 Warner Bros. Pict... 38,450 
Capitol Airlines..... 10,100 Gen. Tire & Rubber... 3,100 Pacific Coast Co.. 1,200 Wayne Pump ...... 19,100 
Carborundum Co.... 3,900 Geo.-Pac. Plywood.. 16,700 Pan Amer. Air Ways 16, 812 W. Va. Pulp & ped 2,420 
oN errr re 2,154 Godchaux Sugars ... 1,500 Peabody Coal ...... 1,300 Westinghouse El.. 7,978 
Central Violeta..... 2,500 Goodyear Tire & R. 3,500 Phila. & Reading C&I 1,700 White Motor ...... 1,069 
Chesapeake & Ohio. b106, 254 Guantanamo Sugar.. 3,200 Phillips Petroleum.. 3,300 Winn & Lovett..... 6,100 
Chicago Corp....... 1,400 Havana Litho. ..... 15,700 Piper Aircraft ...... 1,000 Wilson Jones ...... 5,200 
Chic., Mil., St. P.&P. 1,500 Hearn Dept. Stores. 4,800 Quaker Oats ....... 5,200 Woodley Petroleum. 2,200 
Chic. Yellow Cab... 2,100 Holland Furnace ... 1,200 RKO Theatres ..... 12,461 Youngstown S.& T.. 1,000 
Chickasha Cot. Oil.. 5,700 Household Finance.. 1,700 Rayonier, Inc. ..... 1,200 Zonite Products ... 2,500 











a—Pius 137,726 shares bought by Donner Trusts. b—Includes 104,854 shares bought by Cyrus Eaton Holding Co. in January, bringing holdings to 
e—Purchased (except 100 shares) by Northeast Capital Corpcration, bringing holdings to 332,980 


205,854 shares. 
shares. 
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c—Purchased by Kennecott Copper. 
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American Tobacco—Sound Issue 


Industry leader currently affords a return of around 


seven per cent on the basis of the recently increased 


annual dividend rate. Issue is a good income holding 


merican Tobacco Company, the 
A nation’s largest cigarette maker, 
recorded its second successive billion- 
dollar sales year in 1953, when dollar 
volume reached an all-time high. 
Aided by price adjustments (about 
five per cent) which were in effect 
since late in February 1953, earnings 
rose to $5.90 per share from the $4.79 
realized in 1952. 

The improvement in earnings was 
accomplished despite some adverse 
influences. According to the annual 
survey prepared for Printers’ Ink by 
Harry M. Wootten, a two per cent dip 
in domestic consumption of cigarettes 
took place last year, the first decline 
in many years. King-size cigarettes, 
however, boosted their share of the 
market to 27 per cent while filter-tips 
acquired slightly more than three per 
cent; the remaining 70 per cent was 
represented by standard-size smokes. 


Brand Sales Trends 


The leading regular-length brands 
lost ground last year and American’s 
Lucky Strikes were no exception, 
showing an 11 per cent drop in total 
output. On the other hand, the com- 
pany’s Pall Mall and Herbert Tarey- 
ton king-sized brands racked up gains 
so that the firm’s estimated 31.9 per 
cent share of industry production did 
not differ greatly from the 1952 per- 
centage. It is interesting to note that 
48 per cent of American’s tax-paid 
domestic output last year consisted of 
long cigarettes and the proportion 
may well increase to over 50 per cent 
in the not-too-distant future if pres- 
ent trends continue. 

With the recent introduction of R. 
J. Reynolds’ Winston brand, Ameri- 
can is now the only member of the 
industry’s Big Three without a filter- 
tip. It remains to be seen what ef- 
fect the Reynolds price policy on 
Winstons (which are being sold at a 
premium of only two cents over regu- 
lar brands) will have on American’s 
attitude toward this market, which it 
has been studying for some time. 
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With the expiration of the excess 
profits tax, which cost the company 
88 cents a share in 1953, American 
Tobacco faces satisfactory earnings 
prospects this year. Cigarette sales 
have recently shown an encouraging 
trend and it was indicated by Presi- 
dent Paul M. Hahn at, the company’s 
annual meeting that first quarter 
(1954) dollar volume would be close 
to the 1953 level, with earnings ‘‘sub- 
stantially higher” than the 97 cents 
per share reported in the opening 
1953 period. 

Thus, the current year is off to a 
good start and there is a good pos- 
sibility that 1954 may prove to be a 
more “normal’’ year than 1953, when 
price controls were in effect for nearly 
two months, when several new brands 





American Tobacco 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $242.6 $5.04 $5.00 99 —57 
1938.. 253.1 4.89 500 88 %4—58 
1939.. 2624 5.12 500 87%—73 
1940.. 285.8 5.55 5.00 89%—66% 
1941.. 336.9 4.58 4.50 734%4—437% 
1942.. 4422 425 3.25 493%4,—33% 
1943.. 529.4 432 3.25 633%,—42% 
1944.. 533.4 3.73 3.25 75 —5634 
1945.. 557.6 3.69 3.25 90 —65 
1946.. 764.2 5.96 3.25 9914—73 
1947.. 819.6 5.70 3.50 82%—62 
1948.. 873.5 7.58 3.75 68%4—54%4 
1949.. 859.0 7.90 4.00 7634—60'4 
1950.. 871.6 7.17 400 76%—6234 
1951.. 942.6 5.57 4.00 687%—59 
1952..1,065.7. 4.79 4.00  667%—5434 
1953..1,088.4 5.90 a4.00 775%—59% 





“*Has paid dividends in each year since 1905. 
a—Paid $1.85 so far in 1954. 


were introduced by major cigarette 
companies, and when the industry 
also suffered from the effects of a 
health scare. 

Excise tax rates on cigarettes, orig- 
inally scheduled to drop automatically 
on April 1 from $4 per thousand 
(eight cents a pack) to $3.50 or seven 
cents per pack, have been extended 
for one year ‘until April 1, 1955. Any 
reduction in the Federal excise tax 
would, of course, be constructive. An- 
other favorable development would be 
legislative relief from the necessity of 
tying up large amounts in prepayment 
of Federal excise tax stamps. Ameri- 
can Tobacco’s 1953 annual report 
notes a company proposal “for de- 
ferred payments of the taxes in sub- 
stantially the form that practically all 
other commodity excise taxes are 
paid.” This would free large sums for 
productive use by American and by 
other tobacco companies as well. 

After several years in which the 
company paid dividends at the rate of 
75 cents quarterly plus $1 extra, last 
January the directors of American 
Tobacco raised the quarterly payment 
to 85 cents and again authorized a 
$1 extra. On the basis of an indicated 
$4.40 annual rate, including the extra, 
at the current market price of 62 the 
shares afford a return of 7.1 per cent. 

Considering the investment calibre 
of the stock, the present yield appears 
exceptionally liberal. Moreover, as- 
suming that 1954 earnings fall in the 
$6.75 to $7.00 per share range (which 
seems possible if cigarette consump- 
tion remains relatively stable), the in- 
dicated price-to-earnings ratio is 
only around nine times. 


Conservatively Appraised 


There is little doubt that this con- 
servative market appraisal reflects the 
recent unfavorable publicity given to 
reports linking excessive cigarette 
smoking with lung cancer, which has 
caused heavy selling in tobacco shares 
generally. It is difficult to predict how 
long such reports will continue as a 
depressant upon the market prices of 
cigarette stocks. However, the prin- 
cipal appeal of the group has tradi- 
tionally been for income purposes and 
a seven per cent return from a time- 
tested income producer such as 
American Tobacco would appear to 
justify inclusion of the issue in a di- 
versified common stock portfolio. 
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Common Stock Investments 


Popular With Colleges 


Country's heaviest endowed institutions have large 
amounts invested in equities. The proportion of such 


holdings has been growing rapidly in recent years 


‘cows stock investments com- 
prise the most important single 
source of income for many of the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities. Based 
on market value, common _ stocks 
owned by Harvard, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania, for example, comprise 
nearly half of the total invested funds, 
returning an average yield of about 
five per cent. 

Colleges reporting only on the ba- 
sis of book value, i.e., cost—naturally 
show a much lower percentage of 
funds invested in common equities 
since such figures exclude the growth 
in market value that has occurred. 
But based on market values, very 
few colleges have less than 40 per 
cent of their total funds invested in 
common stocks. 

An exception is Columbia Univer- 
sity, which has extensive holdings 
of high-priced New York real estate. 
The bulk of Columbia’s income comes 
from its properties in Rockefeller 
Center and elsewhere, while its stock 
investments equal only a small frac- 
tion of the amounts held by Harvard 
or by Yale. The largest single equity 
holding of Columbia at the 1953 fis- 
cal year-end was 15,150 shares of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil, currently worth 
about $600,000. Harvard’s largest 
holding was 150,000 shares of North 
American Company (current value, 
$3.3 million), increased from 66,500 
as of the previous year-end. 

By far the most detailed financial 
statement available comes from Har- 
vard, whose 1953 report numbered 
460 pages. Richest university in re- 
spect to endowment (the University 
of Texas is second although it is 
easily the richest in total property 
valuation) Harvard has rapidly in- 
creased its common holdings during 
the last 20 years. The accompany- 
ing tabulation shows major changes 
since 1941 when common shares to- 
taled 34.7 per cent of Harvard in- 
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Harvard University's 
Distribution of Investments (%/) 


1941 1946 1953 
Cash & U.S. Govts... 69 28.3 22.0 
Other Bonds ....... i “19.1 da7 
Preferred ........... 11.5 10.0 §.3 
COMO .....s0dhas 34.7. 41.0 49.0 
Real Estate & Mtgs.. 4.8 1.6 1.0 





Source: George Putnam Fund. 





vestments, bonds vther than U. S. 
Governments 42.1 per cent, and cash 
and U. S. Governments 6.9 per cent. 
As of June 30 last, common holdings 
had increased to 49 per cent, cash 
and U. S. Governments to 22 per 
cent, while other bonds had declined 
to 22.7 per cent and the amount of 
preferred had also dwindled. 

Since Harvard obtains a return of 
about five per cent on its common 
stock holdings compared with 2.7 per 
cent from its fixed income securities, 
the over-all effect of these changes 
has been highly beneficial. Last year, 
the 49 per cent of its portfolio in- 
vested in common shares produced 
more than 64 per cent of total in- 
vested income. 

Managed by Paul C. Cabot, presi- 
dent of a large open-end investment 
company, the Harvard portfolio has 
made substantial additions in public 
utility holdings in recent years with 


and electrical equipment, but the gen- 
eral policy has been in the direction 
of fewer and larger holdings. Sizable 
increases were made last year not 
only in North American but in Mid- 
dle South, New England Electric, 
Southern California Edison, Idaho 
Power, and Florida Power, and new 
commitments of over $1 million were 
made in Detroit Edison and Central 
Maine Power. At the 1953 year-end, 
Harvard had 25 per cent of its com- 
mon holdings in public utilities com- 
pared with 13 per cent five years ear- 


lier. Oil shares represented the next 


largest holding, 21.46 per cent vs. 
20.30 per cent in 1948. The gain in 
railroad holdings brought the percen- 
tage of common shares owned to 5.48 
per cent against 1.59 per cent five 
years earlier, while declines have 
taken place in chemicals, banks, re- 
tail trade, food, mining and smelting, 
and farm equipment. The fund ac- 
quired 58,100 shares of Interprovin- 
cial Pipe Line common last year and 
increased its already large holdings 
of Socony-Vacuum, Texas Company, 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) and Con- 
tinental Oil. Favored among the rails 
have been Northern Pacific, Western 
Pacific, Atchison, and Seaboard Air 
Line. 

Oils are largely emphasized by the 
managers of Princeton’s fund, which 
revealed the following holdings at the 
1953 year-end: Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), 25,400 shares; Texas Com- 
pany, Gulf Oil, and Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil, 25,000 shares each; 
Standard Oil of California, 20,000; 
Atlantic Refining, 15,000, also 22,000 
shares of Louisiana Land & Explora- 
tion Company which owns and leases 
oil and gas lands. Significant changes 
made in Princeton’s portfolio last 
year were increases in Dow Chemical 


lesser increases in oils,railroads, paper, Company to 22,000 shares from 
How the Universities Invest Their Funds 
Real 
*Total Pfd. Common Estate 
Institution (Millions) Bonds Stocks Stocks & Mtgs. Other 
NEE. oc. caren $308.0 44.63% 5.33% 49.03% 101% .... 
i i tc wx ce Jk Gua ne fae al43.4 42.90 10.78 33.07 10.06 2.56% 
Northwestern ........... 87.3 31.78 0.30 37.56 24.50 5.86 
eae re re 70.4 41.10 9.37 48.23 1.30 +9 ee 
GEL. . cv'e ww diego whale a67.9 36.49 14.59 17.19 31.60 0.13 
EY 6 oa xs ahead a62.8 54.00 9.30 29.50 7.20 rae 
Pee a62.4 57.89 10.60 29.28 2.23 34h 
SSS | are Ope ee ee 60.0 45.38 S.1Z 41.15 4.08 6.27 
Pennsylvania ............ 45.0 25.46 10.73 49.26 0.67 13.88 
Johns Hopkins .......... a44.0 48.08 10.99 34.53 4.30 2.10 





* Market values unless otherwise indicated. 
year reports. 


a—Book value. 


Note: Figures based on 1953 fiscal 
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7,000; Southern Natural Gas to 18,- 
000 from 8,000, and Atlantic Refining 
to 15,000 from 10,000. The manage- 
ment of such large portfolios not only 


requires considerable financial acu- - 


men but frequently a sizable staff, 
some part of which must be expert in 
the handling of real estate. 

Cornell University, whose real es- 
tate properties are small compared 
with several larger institutions, is not 
only one of the largest stockholders 


in Hotels Statler but it owns the lot 
adjacent to Madison Square Garden 
in New York City used for tethering 
elephants at circus time. It leases 
seven gasoline stations on the West 
Coast to either Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia or California Standard, it owns 
the W. T. Grant Store in Provo, 
Utah, also a large property in El 
Paso, Texas, leased to a drug com- 
pany. It owns farms in Kansas, min- 
eral rights in Colorado and New 


Buying Slump Hits 


Rail. Equipments 


New business isn't replacing order backlogs that are 


rapidly running out, and this feast-or-famine industry 


appears headed for a lean period in the months ahead 


F pri figure for the railway 
equipment industry is the 348 
freight cars ordered by the roads last 
month. The freight car backlog on 
April 1 was less than one-third of its 
year-earlier total, and only about one- 
sixth of the number on order on the 
same 1952 date. 

Railway equipment suppliers which 
make freight car parts are as con- 
cerned over the slump as the car 
builders themselves. Such companies 
as American Steel Foundries, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel, Standard 
Railway Equipment and Symington- 
Gould all discussed the freight car 
situation in their annual reports. One 
important fact gleaned from the sta- 
tistics presented was that freight car 
orders last year comprised only about 
one-half of the number of retirements. 
Fewer cars were ordered than in 1952 
—32,114 vs. 35,582—and while 1953 
deliveries of 81,021 cars were four per 
cent over ‘the 77,768 shipped: in the 
preceding year, prospects based on 
the April 1 backlog of .only 20,966 
cars are obviously not bright. The 
backlog of freight cars has not been so 
low since the closing months of 1949 
and the early part of 1950. 

The carriers have a goal of 1,850,- 
000 freight cars to be available for 
service, and while 1,775,000 cars were 
owned at the 1953 year-end, not much 
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headway is being made toward a siz- 
able net gain in ownership. With the 
exception of 1949, critical car short- 
ages have occured during each of the 
last seven years, and when shortages 
occur, shippers often find it necessary 
to divert traffic to the highways. 

So although the roads would order 
more if they could, a decline of 12 
per cent in carloading during the first 
14 weeks of this, year means that 
some equipment expenditures will be 
postponed. The roads have already 
estimated that their first half equip- 
ment spending would be off some 30 
per cent from the same 1953 period, 
and forecasts of second quarter car- 
loadings indicate that a revenue up- 
turn is not yet in sight. Passenger 
car orders are also running at a low 


Leading Suppliers of Railway 


r—— Sales —~ 


(Millions) 
Company 1952 1953 
Amer. Brake Shoe...... $135.4 $139.8 
Amer. Steel Foundries.. a139.6 a149.7 
General Railway Signal. 21.6  b15.5 
Nat’l Malleable & Steel. . 54.3 57.7 
New York Air Brake.... 38.4 41.9 
Poor & Company ‘B’.... 34.4 38.5 
Standard Ry. Equip..... 22.9 25.1 
Symington-Gould ...... 20.6 19.2 
Union Asbestos & Rub... 12.9 11.4 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 93.6 145.1 
Youngstown Steel Door. 17.5 17.4 





a—Years ended September 30. 


Mexico, a villa in Pau, France, and a 
large first mortgage on.a New York 
City property. It has substantial real 
estate interests in Syracuse, Cortland, 
Olean, Batavia and Ithaca, N. Y., 
where it owns the J. C. Penney and J. 
J. Newberry stores. Altogether it has 
about 100 separate parcels of non- 
academic real estate and is constantly 
trying to reduce the list although this 
has proved difficult owing to condi- 
tions imposed by wills. 





Southern Railway System 


level, considerably below the rate of 
retirements. 

The iow point for freight car back- 
logs since the 1930s occurred in Janu- 
ary 1950 when orders for only 12,036 
were listed, which is not far below the 
April 1 figure of 20,966. Perhaps the 
railway equipment suppliers may take 
comfort in the fact that the January 
1 backlog was multiplied a trifle over 
ten times before the year was out. 
But it was a poor profit year for both 
the builders and the suppliers never- 
theless. 

So even though orders may begin 
to pick up, several months are re- 

Please turn to page 31 


Equipment 
Earned 
r—Per Share—, -—Dividends—, Recent 
1952 1953 1952 1953 Price Yield 
$3.52 $3.70 $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
a5.09 a5.34 3.00 3.00 29 10.0 
3.99 3.30 2.50 2.50 29 8.6 
5.19 4.74 3.00 2.00 24 8.3 
c2.84 2.86 1.60 1.60 20 8.0 
2.62 3.37 1.50 1.50 16 9.4 
1.50 im iz 1.00 10 10.0 
0.86 0.84 0.50 0.50 5 10.0 
1.30 0.35 1.00  e0.75 8 re 
2.55 243 2.00 2.00 26 72 
1.73 1.75 1.40 1.00 12 8.3 


b—Nine months; compares with $16.0 million in same 1953 


period. c—Pro forma; reflecting full-year results of Aurora Pump Company acquired September 30. 


e—No dividend action June 17. 
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~ News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 


formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 





Amerada aaa 

Stock now at 192 represents a situ- 
ation with an above-average record in 
oil operations. (Pays $3 annually.) 
Deliveries of residual gas from the 
company’s Beaver Lodge and Tioga 
fields in North Dakota are scheduled 
to start by November 1, 1954 and are 
expected to add appreciably to income 
in 1955 and subsequent years. Amer- 
ada reported earnings of $5.85 a share 
last year, a gain over the $5.04 of 
1952. Daily average net oil production 
reached a new high of 77,185 barrels 
in 1953 despite further production 
curtailment by state regulatory au- 
thorities during the year. Higher 
prices by the end of this year are fore- 
cast for the firm’s oil from North 
Dakota, currently selling at a discount 
from similar quality oil because of 
limited pipeline facilities. A new pipe- 
line now is being constructed from 
Mandan, N. D. 


American Machine & Foundry B+- 

Shares (now 26) are improving in 
stature, but $1 annual payments yield 
only 3.8%). Acquisition of all the 
capital stock and debentures of BMC 
Manufacturing has been consummat- 
ed, increasing the total of AMF plants 
to 21. BMC makes juvenile tractors, 
automobiles, trucks, wagons, attach- 
ments and accessories, and pressure 
lock wrenches. The company becomes 
a member of AMF’s General. Prod- 
ucts Group which includes among 
other operations Cleveland Welding 
Company, manufacturers of Road 
Master bicycles, and Junior Toy 
Corp., manufacturer of velocipedes. 
The acquisition was arranged through 
the exchange of 39,102 shares of 
AMF for all of BMC’s capital stock 
and debentures. 


American Potash & Chemical B 

Shares have cyclical characteristics ; 
at 43, yield is 4.7% on $2 annual 
dividend. Sales advanced 24 per cent 
8 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


¥ 





in 1953 over the year earlier volume, 
and some further gain was experi- 
enced in the first quarter of 1954. 
The improvement reflects increased 
shipments from the Trona, Cal., plant 
and the Eston Chemicals plant in Los 
Angeles, as well as better prices for 
soda ash and boron products pro- 
duced at Trona. Potash sales were 
weak in 1953 as a result of the 
drought in the Midwest and South- 
west, but current deliveries have re- 
covered to a good rate. Earnings for 
the initial three months of 1954 are 
expected to be at least as good as the 
like period last year when 96 cents 
a share was reported. 


Burroughs Corporation B-- 

At 17, semi-tnvestment shares have 
at least moderate growth possibilities. 
(Pays $1 annually.) Estimates of first 
quarter operations place sales about 
$40 million, vs. $38.8 million for the 
corresponding 1953 period. However, 
increased costs and higher research 
expenditures have held earnings 
down to approximately 34 cents a 
share, compared with 40 cents in the 
first three months last year. Defense 
business is currently running 25 to 30 
per cent of total revenues, slightly 
above 1953 levels. Burroughs plans to 
begin production this year on a high 
speed printer, capable of printing 900 
lines a minute. The company’s new 
$3 million research center for study of 
electronic devices, electro-mechanical 
applications for business machines 
and vacuum tube development will 
begin operations in the near future. 


Electric Auto-Lite B 

One of the better situated automo- 
tive equipment issues; shares at 42 
yield 7% on $3 annual dividend. This 
leading producer of automotive elec- 
trical equipment has been gearing its 
research for the future, visualizing 
more and more automatic operations 
to aid the motorist. Items under 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 


ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 





experimentation include devices to 
open and shut hoods and trunks at 
the press of a button. Auto-Lite is 
also working on auto roof sections 
which will open automatically and car 
doors which will open out at the turn 
of a switch, or slide into the car sides. 
Other experiments embrace a central 
electro-hydraulic system to furnish 
power to operate steering, brakes, 
window lifts, windshield wipers, and 
a new instantaneous heater. 


Gillette $5 cv. pfd. B+ 
Shares at 110 are suitable for aver- 
age investment purposes, and conver- 
sion privilege offers longer term profit 
possibilities. Of the total 281,000 
shares of this issue outstanding, 100,- 
000 shares were drawn by lot April 5 
for redemption May 11 at $105 and 
accrued dividend (14 cents a share). 
Each share of the preferred can be 
exchanged for two shares of common 
having a total current market value 
of about $108. The called stock can 
be converted until May 10, and 
holders should convert before that 
date to secure the premium over call 
price. The 181,000 shares to remain 
outstanding are quoted around 110, 
and should be retained by holders. 


Home Insurance * 

Now at 40, shares merit considera- 
tion for income and gradual growth 
over the long term. (Pays $2 annually 
to yield 5%.) The largest fire insur- 
ance firm in the United States, com- 
pany’s common stock holdings have 
a market value of $131 million and 
account for about 40 per cent of its 
total investments. At the end of 1953 
the common stock portion of the port- 
folio had appreciated some $50 mil- 
lion and provided an after-tax divi- 
dend income of $5.7 million. Utility 
shares of $24.8 million, oil stock of 
$21.8 million and chemical shares at 
$18.9 million were the three largest 





*TInsurance stocks not rated. 
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common security investments. Total 
assets of Home at the end of last year 
reached a record $397 million. 


Kaiser Aluminum Cc 
Stock, now at 32, is highly specula- 
tive but has growth aspects. (Pays 
$1.30 annually, plus 5% stock divi- 
dend in each of past two years.) 
Earnings for the quarter ended Feb- 
ruary 8 were only $109,979 vs. $1.2 
million in the like 1952-53 period. 
This was equivalent to a per share 
loss, after preferred dividends, of 7 
cents on the common stock, against 
a profit of 26 cents, but officials ex- 
plain that accelerated depreciation on 
new facilities came to $5.8 million 
compared with $3.3 million. Under 
normal depreciation rates and allow- 
ing for income tax reserves, net per 
share for the quarter would have been 
67 cents against 68 cents. Sales con- 
tinued to decline until mid-January, 
but there since has been improvement. 


Magnavox Cc 

Erratic earnings record makes 
stock, now at 17, speculative. (Paid 
37Y%ac thus far in 1954; $1.50 in 
1953.) The decline in TV demand 
that began last fall was more than 
offset by a 600 per cent jump in the 
firm’s high fidelity radio-phonograph 
business. Sales for the nine months 
ended March 31 were $51 million, or 
12 per cent above the volume in the 
comparable period last year. The 
company, however, looks for TV 
sales to improve by next fall. Earn- 
ings for the nine-month period were 
estimated at approximately $2.70 per 
share, or about equal to the like 
period in 1953. 


Monsanto Chemical A 

A good quality situation with longer 
term growth possibulties, although at 
85, yield is only 3% on $2.50 annual 
dividend. Sales in the first quarter 
of 1954 totaled $83.3 million, $2.2 
million less than a year earlier. Presi- 
dent C. A. Thomas revealed that a 
sales upturn occurred at the end of 
February, halting the downtrend ex- 
perienced since the middle of 1953. 
Earnings for the initial three months 
of this year amounted to $1.01 a 
share, compared with $1.08 in the 
corresponding 1953 period. To com- 
bat the decline in sales, the company 
is giving more intensive technical ef- 
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fort to reducing costs, and some sell- 
ing prices are falling. Operations are 
improving at the Acrilan fibre plant 
of Chemstrand Corporation, which is 
jointly owned with American Vis- 
cose. The cause of the defect in the 
synthetic fibre which resulted in clos- 
ing down most of the plant has been 
discovered, and Chemstrand is rein- 
troducing Acrilan to the market. 


New Jersey Zinc B 
Stock, now at 42, is a business- 
man’s commitment. (Paid 50c thus 
far in 1954; $2.75 in 1953.) Although 
physical volume rose in 1953 from 
the year before, progressively declin- 
ing zinc prices caused a sharp dip in 
earnings from $4.55 per share in 1952 
to 64 cents last year (not including 
non recurring income of $1.60 and 
74 cents per share in 1952 and 1953, 
respectively). Because of large scale 
foreign imports, zinc prices dropped 
from 19% cents in January 1952 to 
10 cents at the end of last year. While 
management is confident that present 
difficulties will eventually be over- 
come, the company has already in- 
vested about $16 million for a one- 
third interest in Quebec Iron & Ti- 
tanium (balance is owned by Ken- 
necott Copper) to gain a basic posi- 
tion in the industry supplying raw 
materials for titanium products. 


Omnibus Corporation Cc 

Stock (now 16) remains specula- 
tive despite basic changes in the busi- 
ness of the company. (Paid thus far 
in 1954, 50c; paid 1953, 75c.) Com- 
pany is attempting to sell its New 
York City bus lines: the Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Company and the New 
York City Omnibus Corporation. 
Sale would take Omnibus entirely out 
of the public transit business and 
leave it to concentrate on operation 
and expansion of Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
Stations, the car rental service bought 
last year from General Motors. Om- 
nibus sold its Chicago bus lines sev- 
eral years ago to the Chicago Transit 
Authority. 


Parke, Davis B+ 

Unsettled antibiotic price picture 
reflected in stock now at 33 (vs. 1951 
high of 63%). (Paid 70c thus far in 
1954; $1.60 in 1953.) Sales in the 
first quarter were $28.2 million, 
slightly below the 1953 period, al- 





though net of 45 cents per share was 
about the same as last year. Com- 
menting on dividends, president 
Harry J. Loynd said that in the past 
the company has been paying out too 
much, with not enough money re- 
tained to plow back into the business. 
He believes the payout ratio should 
be no more than 70 per cent although 
he stated that the present 35-cent 
quarterly rate would be continued at 
least into the next quarter. One of 
the principal factors affecting chloro- 
mycetin sales, which accounts for 
about 20 per cent of total volume, 
was the decline in foreign business, 
part of which reflected the devalua- 
tion of Brazilian currency. 


Pure Oil B 

Shares, at 57, are backed by strong 
crude oil reserves and have longer 
term growth potential. (Pays $2.50 
annually.) Earnings for the first two 
months of the current year were 22 
per cent higher than in the like period 
of 1953, when operations were ad- 
versely affected by a gas well fire in 
the company’s Eugene Island field. 
Profits for the initial quarter of last 
year were $1.10 a share. Pure Oil 
has new refining units nearing com- 
pletion in Texas and Ohio which will 
increase processing capacities to a 
new high and assure low cost opera- 
tions with a larger proportion of 
higher valued products. During the 
first three months of 1954, 87 wells 
were completed with 73 productive, a 
rise in both figures over previous 
quarters. 


St. Regis Paper C+ 

Stock (24) has speculative growth 
appeal. (Pays $1.50 annually.) Sales 
were slightly higher in the first quar- 
ter of this year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953, and earn- 
ings amounted to 70 cents a share in 
both intervals despite a larger num- 
ber of shares outstanding in 1954. 
Management expects that total opera- 
tions this year will exceed full 1953 
results, although stronger selling ef- 
forts will be needed. St. Regis’ re- 
cent acquisition of Superior Paper 
Products has placed it in the fibre 
container field. The company’s ex- 
pansion and modernization program 
is nearing completion, and manage- 
ment has noted that an increase in 
the dividend rate may be considered. 
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Well Diversified 


Armstrong Cork Is 


Although frequently thought of as a floor coverings maker, 
company also holds a strong position in the packaging and 


industrial specialty fields. Products number more than 350 


he “Cork” in Armstrong Cork 

Company’s corporate title gives 
little hint of the diversified nature 
of the organization’s activities. Over 
the years, the cork bottle-stopper, its 
original product, has grown into a 
family of more than 350 items for 
home and industry. So diverse are 
the fields served by the company, the 
Armstrong management points out, 
“a purchaser or user of one group of 
its products may think of the company 
as being engaged in that business 
alone.” 

Actually, the company has three 
major areas of interest: the building 
industry, the packaging market, and 
the industrial specialty field. In the 
first-mentioned category—building— 
the company produces linoleum and 
plastic flooring, felt-base floor cover- 
ings, asphalt and rubber tile, interior 
wall finishes, acoustical materials, in- 
sulating materials, and hardboard. 

Packaging needs of a growing num- 
ber of industries are also supplied 
by Armstrong which turns out glass 
containers for foods, drugs, bever- 
ages, and cosmetics as well as corks, 
crowns, metal caps and other types 
-of closures. Plastic boxes and vials, 
too, are being manufactured in in- 
creasing volume. A significant advan- 
tage of the packaging business is that 
it depends on consumer needs and 
thus enjoys a relative degree of sta- 
bility. Prescription bottles, an im- 
portant group in Armstrong’s glass 
container line, exemplify packaging 
products of the company for which the 
demand is of a distinctly non-cyclical 
nature. 

Industrial specialties, the third 
major group. take the form of indus- 
trial insulation (such as pipe cover- 
ings and insulating fire brick) ; equip- 
ment insulations; gaskets; vibration 
damping materials; adhesives; and 
cushioning materials. The automo- 
bile, aircraft, air conditioning, and 
10 


textile industries are important users 
of many of these products. 

The year 1953—which produced 
record sales of $217.5 million or more 
than double the 1946 total—was a 
highly satisfactory one for the Arm- 
strong organization. Despite some 
falling off in industrial construction, 
a good demand for company prod- 
ucts was generated by commercial, 
school, and institutional building. 
Buyers of glass containers, mean- 
while, stepped up their purchases 
from the company. And a high oper- 
ating rate in the auto industry and 
other fields where Armstrong’s in- 
dustrial specialties have wide use re- 
sulted in peak sales for this division. 

As for the current year, the man- 
agement regards the outlook as “en- 
couraging” for each of the three major 
Armstrong markets. Additional 
equipment for the production of lino- 
leum and plastic flooring is coming 
into operation. Increasing per capita 
use of containers should bolster the 
company’s sales of packaging mate- 
rials. While sales of certain industrial 
specialties may dip, new groups of 
products (such as adhesives) will 
tend to support volume in this divi- 
sion. 





Armstrong Cork 

Net Earned 

Sales Per  Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1939... $50.7 $3.00 $2.00 58 —31% 
1940... 57.4 2.79 2.00 4834—225% 
1941... 78.6 2.86 2.25  343%—20% 
1942... 82.7 1.95 1.35  3334—21 
1943... 1116 245 1.35  4034—30 
1944... 1246 2.84 1.50 4654—35%4 
1945... 1088 194 1.50  5934—42% 
1946... 1047 2.54 180 65 —42% 
1947... 1440 641 260 55 —38% 
1948... 173.1 7.54 3.00  5634—41% 
1949... 163.3 6.57 3.00 51%4—38% 
1950... 1868 813 3.75 53 —39% 
1951... 201.1 5.35 3.10  5934—46% 
1952... 2024 5.47 3.10 57 —46% 
1953... 217.5 5.84 3.50 b6934,—4834 





a—Also paid 75 cents March 3, 1954. b—1953- 
54 range through April 14. 





To reach 25,000 retailers in 144 cities across 
the nation with the latest merchandising ideas, 
Armstrong Cork Company is using a unique 
auditorium-on-wheels consisting of two giant 
trailers. When lined up parallel to each other 
they form a 1,000 square foot meeting room 
capable of seating 100 persons. Inside is a 
sound-conditioned projection room with four 
projectors, three movie screens, a stage and 
considerable display space. Called the 
Merchandising Motorcade, it began an eight 
month tour late in March. 


Other factors also suggest that 
Armstrong’s 1954 earnings will com- 
pare favorably with those of 1953. 
For one thing, some unusual non-re- 
curring charges were absorbed by the 
company last year, reducing earnings 
by 43 cents a share. One such charge 
was incurred in the consolidation of 
the Camden, N. J. and Beaver Falls, 
Pa., plants at the latter location; an- 
other was the adoption of a new pol- 
icy under which the company accrues 
at each year-end its liability for vaca- 
tion pay due in the following year. 
Also worth noting is the potential 
benefit from elimination of EPT 
which cost the company 86 cents a 
share last year. 

Price adjustments will also be of 
assistance. Last December 31, price 
boosts on the majority of the com- 
pany’s products were announced, 
ranging from two to five per cent. 
The increases were necessitated by 
higher costs of linseed oil (the most 
important raw material used in the 
manufacture of linoleum), pigments, 
and other materials. 

At the close of 1953, capitaliza- 
tion of Armstrong Cork consisted of 
$25 million of preferred stock, fol- 
lowed by 1.4 million common shares. 
The smaller of two preferred issues, 
the $4 cumulative preferred is out- 
standing in the amount of $8.4 mil- 
lion and is convertible into two shares 
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of common prior to January 1, 1958. 
Complete conversion of the $4 stock 
should eventually take place and 
would result in only a moderate dilu- 
tion of the common stock capitaliza- 
tion. 

The semi-investment grade com- 
mon has paid dividends in each year 
since 1893, except 1932-1933. No 
single stockholder, incidentally, owns 
as much as five per cent of the out- 
standing common. At its present 
price of 69, the issue is quoted at 12 
times 1953 earnings and about 11 


times average net in the 1947-1953 
period. In 1953, 65 cents was paid 
in each of the first two quarters fol- 
lowed by two 75-cent payments and a 
70-cent year-end distribution. The 
indicated yield from the $3.50 total 
is 5.1 per cent. 

Although the stock is currently 
selling around its highest level in 
many years, it appears worthy of con- 
sideration for long-term investment 
purposes in view of its strong trade 
position, broad diversification, and 
good growth prospects. THE END 


Slow Pace for Steel Makers 


Operating rate has dropped, but efficient producers 


are still well in the black thanks to tax reduction, 


lower overtime payments and modernization of plants 


henever there is any appreci- 

able sag in general industrial 
activity, the steel industry can be 
counted on to reflect such a develop- 
ment quite fully. This characteristic, 
taken for granted before World War 
II as a reflection of the mercurial 
nature of demand for this basic raw 
material, is now being demonstrated 
for only the second time since 1938. 
Last year, steel ingot production av- 
eraged 94.9 per cent of capacity, and 
the rate was practically that high 
(94.7 per cent) as recently as Octo- 
ber. But there has been a steady sag 
ever since. Output amounted to only 
72.8 per cent of capacity for the first 
quarter, 69 per cent in March and 
67.3 per cent for the current week. 


Exaggerates Decline 


In terms of actual tonnage produc- 
tion, these figures exaggerate the de- 
cline, since the rated annual capacity 
against which output is measured in 
calculating the operating rate was in- 
creased from the 1953 figure of 117.5 
million tons to 124.3 million at the 
beginning of this year. On a constant- 
unit basis, the drop during the past 
six months has been from an index 
figure of 135.1 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average to 99.9 per cent. Actually, 
both measures are significant—ton- 
nage output’ for the obvious reason 
that it furnishes a rough indication 
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of unit sales, and the operating rate 
because it shows what proportion of 
the industry’s facilities is languishing 
in expensive idleness. 


Break-Even Point 


Not since well before World War 
II has it been possible to calculate, on 
the basis of actual experience, the 
approximate level of the break-even 
point for steel producers as a whole. 
Some of them reverted briefly to red 
ink during 1949, but this experience 
was fortunately not sufficiently wide- 
spread to give a reliable clue to the 
location of the point at which profits 
would give way to general losses. It 
seems entirely possible that this point 
will remain in doubt during 1954, for 
it is anticipated that most producers 
will report at least moderate profits 
for the first quarter and there are 
many indications that the current and 
later periods will be equally satisfac- 
tory. 

Rotary Electric Steel has just re- 
ported that it operated at only 50 per 
cent of theoretical capacity during the 
first quarter against a rate of 107 per 
cent a year earlier. Dollar sales fell 
by more than 40 per cent and taxable 
income by 55 per.cent, but net in- 
come was only 29 per cent lower. The 
ability of this small specialty steel pro- 
ducer to show a profit at a very low 
operating rate is not typical, since the 


large integrated companies with heavy 
capital costs could not duplicate its 
perfomance, but it does demonstrate 
the possible benefits to some units of 
EPT expiration. 

This burden was exceptionally 
heavy last year for Lukens and Car- 
penter, well above average for Repub- 
lic and U. S. Steel, and fairly heavy 
for Crucible, Armco, National and 
Allegheny Ludlum. A few companies 
—notably Youngstown, Jones & 
Laughlin and Pittsburgh—escaped it 
completely, but these were a minor- 
ity. In addition to the lower tax take 
which will help most enterprises, 
earnings are being sustained by the 
availability of more modern, efficient 
and low-cost facilities and by reduced 
overtime wage payments. Last Aug- 
ust, 7.9 per cent of the time put in 
by hourly-paid steel employes was 
classed as overtime; by February the 
proportion had been cut to 1.9 per 
cent. 

As is usually the case, some com- 
panies have been hit much harder by 
the drop in steel demand than have 
others. Producers of tin plate, pipe 
and structurals have not experienced 
any great letdown thanks to well-sus- 
tained demand from the container, 
oil and building industries. But auto- 
motive use of steel, which is concen- 
trated heavily in bars and flat-rolled 
steel, has dropped sharply. Consump- 
tion of stainless and other alloy steels 
also fell very substantially during the 
last half of 1953, cutting heavily into 
dollar sales of units for which this 
high-priced business is important, but 
appears to have stabilized during the 
early months of 1954. 


Auto-Making a Factor 


The immediate outlook for steel de- 
mand depends to a considerable ex- 
tent on the uncertain fortunes of the 
automobile industry, the largest single 
customer. But no substantial further 
dip in sales to this outlet appears 
likely, and some improvement is in 
store from other important steel 
markets. Consumer inventories are 
still believed to be at least adequate 
in terms of their current sales volume, 
but any excess should be worked off 
within another month or so, and if 
a steel strike becomes likely there will 
be a brisk wave of anticipatory buy- 
ing. 

Please turn to page 31 
ll 














FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


2» 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


Right Way 


For NEARLY a century 
department stores have attracted 
trade by using their windows for the 
display of merchandise. And this ef- 
fective technique will be utilized soon 
by the member firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange to drum up 
public interest in securities. This is a 
promising move that is part of a mer- 
chandising program which the Ex- 
change, under Keith Funston’s presi- 
dency, has developed in recent years. 
To carry the message of investment 
opportunity, windows of brokers 
throughout the country will be pro- 
vided with animated, three-dimen- 
sional displays graphically telling the 
growth story of 12 leading corpora- 
tions listed on the Exchange, and also 
an exhibit of the Exchange itself ex- 
plaining the advantages of equity 
ownership. 

In selecting the life stories of 12 
great companies for the purpose of 
arousing public attention and of en- 
listing new business for its members, 
the Stock Exchange has launched 
this new effort in the right way. Bell- 
wethers of proved earning power 
comprise the list. 


Wrong Way 


In VIVID CONTRAST with 
the prudent suggestions of the Stock 
Exchange indicated above is the ad- 
vice of a customer’s representative 
to a laborer whose letter asking for 
advice in getting off the hook has just 
been received by FINANCIAL Wor LD. 
The writer said he had invested his 
savings of $13,000 for the long pull 
in a selected list of stocks, but sold 
them and went short at the sugges- 
tion of ‘“‘my broker who told me the 
market was going to hit bottom.’ His 
paper loss was in the neighborhood 
12 


. - - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


of $4,000; for the shares of General 
Foods, Continental Can, Westing- 
house Electric and Ohio Oil, in all of 
which he had switched his position, 
went up instead of down. 

In reply, it is needless to say, we 
have made a conscientious effort to 
help the bewildered inquirer strength- 
en his position; and suggested the 
cbvious fact, though some people 
persist in refusing to accept it, that 
“short selling is for the professionals 
and not for someone who must work 
for a living and is unable to watch 
the market day by day.” 

Fortunately, the nation’s security 
exchanges assiduously endeavor to 
keep their representatives on the 
right track. That is important, for 
the follies of men dealing with the 
public can cause more harm than the 
rapacity of bear raiders. The market 
can protect itself against the latter. 


Executive Training 


Tratninc courses for 
management are receiving increasing 
attention from business. Nor are 
these courses confined to the Ivy 
League. One of the most recent an- 
nouncements of this kind comes from 
the State University of lowa which 
will conduct its 15th Iowa Manage- 
ment Course from June 14 through 
June 26. In past years Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust Company, the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust 
Company, and The Northern Trust 
Company have sent representatives 
to the Iowa City campus for this 
specialized training brush-up. 

Rank-and-file employes, as well as 
junior officers, are receiving the 
benefit of this form of intensive 
tutelage. Lyndall F. Urwick, British 
management specialist, who has just 
completed a comprehensive four- 
volume report on a 15-month nation- 
















wide study of educational activities 
within business and industry, reports 
that management development has 
become “almost a sacred phrase with 
the more progressive corporations in 
American business.” 

This study, conducted under the 
auspices of the American Manage- 
ment Association with the financial 
assistance of The Fund for Adult 
Education, the latter an organization 
established by The Ford Foundation, 
indicates that emphasis is placed on 
youth. For, as Urwick declares, in 
developing tomorrow's executives, as 
in seasoning actresses for tomorrow’s 
stage, “You cannot groom elderly 
spinsters for stardom.” 


Bank Expansion 


ComMERCIAL BANKS 
which have been hard put during the 
recent decades of cheap money to put 
their funds to work at what they 
deem a satisfactory rental have gone 
into new fields and apparently are 
not through with their efforts to ex- 
pand activities. 

Currently, the commercial institu- 
tions of this and other states are 
pressing for further relaxation of the 
Glass-Steagall Act which was passed 
during the New Deal’s early years. 
This Act originally banned bank 
underwriting of security issues. 
Amendments subsequently permitted 
them to buy and market certain types 
of state and municipal bonds, and 
other bonds enjoying Federal Gov- 
ernment guarantees. A _ seventh 
amendment is now sought to the 
Glass-Steagall Act which would per- 
mit commercial banks to enter the 
competitive lists of those seeking to 
underwrite tax exempt bonds of the 
nation’s growing family of port, 
bridge, tunnel and highway authori- 
ties. 
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A volume of advertising 
expenditures last year was re- 
flected in new revenue peaks for five 
of the leading magazine publishers. 
These were Conde Nast, Curtis Pub- 
lishing, McCall, McGraw-Hill and 
Time, but only three were able to 
show increased profits. 

Wage increases as well as higher 
prices for paper, printing inks and 
other materials held down earnings. 
Also, a ten per cent rise in postal 
rates had to be absorbed last year, 
and a similar increase went into ef- 
fect this month. Although magazines 
are shipped in bulk by methods other 
than mail (Curtis Publishing shipped 
more than 80 per cent of its output in 
carload lots or by truck to distribut- 
ing points last year) the impact of 
higher postal rates is still felt. 


Costs Higher 


With higher operating cost drain- 
ing off income, none of the large pub- 
lishers was able to show a better 
profit margin last year. For Curtis 
Publishing and McGraw-Hill, which 
reported substantial sales increases, 
margins were the same as in 1952. 
That of Time was slightly less but 
Conde Nast’s net profit percentage 
slipped from 4.1 per cent to 3.2 per 
cent, McCall from about 3.0 per cent 
to 2.6 per cent. Crowell-Collier lost 
$4 million on net sales (minus agency 
commission) of $64.3 million, com- 
pared with a $76,500 profit from sales 
of $68.1 million the year before. 

The publishers in their annual re- 
ports said little concerning the pros- 
pects for 1954. “It is too early to 
forecast the effect that business condi- 
tions may have on 1954 advertising 
volume and circulation of our maga- 
zines,’ the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany observed under date of March 
1. Conde Nast has pointed out that 
fashion magazine advertising has wit- 
nessed a somewhat erratic scheduling 
while prospects in the building, deco- 
rating and household fields “are also 
uncertain.” But it is obvious that pro- 
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Mixed Results for Publishers 


Only three of the leaders scored earnings gains last 
i year. Most of the companies posted new revenue peaks, but 


higher operating costs continued to siphon off income 





duction costs are continuing upward. 
Payrolls will be higher this year while 
an advance of some three per cent in 
paper prices last summer will affect 
first-half comparisons this year. And 


‘second-class postal rates have now 


increased 30 per cent since 1952. 

To offset rising costs, several of the 
publishers have been able to increase 
their advertising rates on the basis of 
increased magazine circulation. Time 
magazine’s rates were increased about 
eight per cent as of last January 4+ 
on a six per cent gain in circulation. 
Life, the nation’s circulation leader 
among magazines accepting adver- 
tising, raised its rates about six 
per cent (effective February 1) on a 
3.8 per cent gain in circulation. The 
circulation of Time Inc.’s other pub- 
lications have continued at substan- 
tially 1952 levels, and advertising 
rates have been left unchanged. 

Circulation of all Curtis Publishing 


Company's magazines gained last year 
and advertising rates have been raised 
accordingly, with two increases for 
the Saturday Evening Post. Conde 
Nast raised its rates for Vogue, 
House & Garden, and Glamour effec- 
tive last January although only the 
first two increased their circulation 
last year, and by only small amounts. 

Crowell-Collier, which went deeply 
into the red last year, faces an uphill 
climb. Its present leading revenue 
producer, Women’s Home Compan- 
ion, stayed in the black last year but 
first quarter 1954 revenues from this 
source were off 12.2 per cent. 
Crowell’s American Magazine has 
been making a much better showing 
recently, but Collier’s, which was 
made a bi-weekly last August, is still 
a major problem. In any event it will 
be some little time before stockhold- 
ers receive another dividend. The last 
paid was 15 cents in June 1952. 


Advertising Increases 


McGraw-Hill, a publisher of books 
as well as a large number of trade 
magazines, obtained its full share of 
nearly five per cent increase in busi- 
ness paper advertising last year. This 
company and Time have been able to 
increase net income in each of the 
last three years, a commendable show- 
ing’ in view of the cost problems in- 
volved. The shares of these two enter- 
prises qualify as suitable for inclusion 
in a businessman’s portfolio. McCall, 
although in its 27th successive year as 
a dividend payer, has nevertheless 
been in a long-term downward earn- 
ings trend, and its dividend rate has 
been reduced three times since 1948. 
Conde Nast’s earnings have steadily 
declined from the high point of 1946 
and its present dividend cannot be 
considered entirely secure. With two 
preferred issues ahead of it, Curtis 
common is a speculative equity and 
still lacks any particular attraction. 


The Magazine Publishing Group 





Revenues Earned Dividends —— 
--(Millions)—. -—Per Share Paid Recent 

Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 Since 1952 1953 Price Yield 
Conde Nast ......... $22.6 $23.3 $0.91 $0.76 1941 $0.60 $060 6 10.0% 
Crowell-Collier ...... 68.1 64.3 0.05 D2.59 we CO a, - oa 
Curtis Publishing.... 163.0 174.8 0.43 0.60 1951 0.20 0.20 7 2.9 
McCall Corporation... 43.6 47.9 2.16 1.93 1926 1.20 1.20 17 7.1 
McGraw-Hill ....... 62.3 67.6 3.70 4.03 1937 1.72% 2.00 44 4.5 
POE: BR Se iiee 156.8 170.4 3.97 4.18 1931 2.37% 2.50 40 6.2 
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STANDARD OTL ox 1x4) 


and Subsidiaries 


Assets Now Top $2 Billion...Sales at All-Time High... 


Earnings Increased... Expansion Continued 


Total assets of Standard Oil Company (Indiana) and its sub- 
sidiary companies passed the $2 billion mark during 1953. The 
second billion of our assets was built up in less than seven years, 
compared with 57 years required to build up the first billion, 
Product sales for the year reached an all-time high. The volume 
of product sales was up 6 per cent and earnings rose 4 per cent 
over 1952. Gains also were registered in production of crude oil 
and natural gas liquids, refinery crude runs, and pipeline traffic. 
Our vigorous postwar expansion program continued, with capital 
expenditures for the year again exceeding $200 million to main- 
tain and improve our competitive position. Such expenditures 
are expected to be even greater in 1954 and 1955, totaling about 
half a billion dollars for the two-year period. Some other high- 
lights of the year: Construction started on our [refinery at 
Mandan, North Dakota; three new research laboratories were 
completed; three new Ultraforming units—a development of 
Standard Oil’s laboratories—were started and two more were 
planned. More new and improved products were introduced by 
our company in 1953 than in any other year since World War II. 


TOTAL ASSETS at the end of 1953 were $2,036,101,000 compared 
with $1,963,877,000 for 1952. 


SALES IN 1953 TOTALED $1,665,000,000 compared with 
$1,550,000,000 in 1952, highest previous year. Both in total vol- 
ume and in dollar value our sales were greater than ever before. 
The volume gain in 1953 of 6 per cent was slightly higher than 
the average for the domestic industry. 


NET EARNINGS FOR 1953 WERE $124,830,000 or $8.11 per 
share. This compares with $119,980,000 or $7.81 per share in 1952. 
Our 1953 tax bill was $94,729,000 which was $2,052,000 more than 
in 1952. Taxes in 1953 were equivalent to $6.16 per share. In 
addition, we collected from customers $255 million in taxes for 
local, state and federal governments. 


DIVIDENDS of $3.86 per share were paid in 1953; of this, $2.50 
was the regular cash dividend and the balance was the value of a 
special dividend in Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) stock. 
Dividends were paid in 1953 for the 60th consecutive year. The 
year’s reinvestment of profits increased the stockholders’ equity 
from $88.33 per share at the end of 1952 to $93.39 per share on 
December 31, 1953. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES were $209,157,000 compared with 
$204,293,000 in 1952. Our expansion and modernization pro- 
gram in 1954 and 1955 calls for capital expenditures of about 
half a billion dollars. About half of this amount will go into de- 
velopment of new crude oil production and reserves. A further 
increase in domestic demand for oil products is expected. 


EMPLOYEES AT THE END OF 1953 numbered 50,870. Our em- 
ployees received a 4 per cent general pay increase during the year. 


STOCKHOLDERS NUMBERED 117,800 at the end of 1953. About 


- half of our employees are stockholders. The largest stockholding 


by an individual is less than 1% of our total stock; the largest 
holding of any institution is less than 4%. 


This record of progress reflects our improved ability to serve our customers and demonstrates the splendid support and cooperation of our employees. 





CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME 
and Earnings Retained and Invested in the Business for the Years 1953 and 1952 





1953 1952 
Sales and operating revenues. ............ $1,709,510,619 $1,592,122,143 
Dividends, interest, and other income..... 19,893,235 24,772,976 
fer St $1,729,403,854 $1,616,895,119 





DEDUCT: 
Materials used, salaries and wages, oper- 
ating and general expenses other than 
Banas SW BROW» ois oa osc ceGGs $1,380,053,147 $1,294,419,369 
Depreciation, depletion, and amortization 
of properties— ee 
Depreciation, and amortization of 
emergency facilities....... Carry 66,417,432 58,031,915 
Depletion, amortization of drilling and 
development costs, and loss on retire- 
ments and abandonments.......... 46,979,844 37,702,958 
Federal income and excess profits taxes. . 53,055,000 52,551,000 
Other taxes (exclusive of taxes amounting 
to $254,523,000 in 1953 and $236,815,000 
in 1952 collected from customers for 











government agencies)................ 41,674,330 40,125,708 
Seberent GEINGIED. 5 os ooo ow ws eawe es 11,002,150 8,671,862 
Minority stockholders’ interest in net 

earnings of subsidiaries.............. 5,395,554 5,410,869 

Total deductions........... $1,604,577,457 $1,496,913,681 
PGE WANING 66s 65 55:ca sb Soe Sse wo Seowe $ 124,826,397 $ 119,981,438 
Dividends paid by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana)— . : : 
Regular dividends paid wholly in cash— 
B25 Wr NO se won cnne cs one ns $ 38,301,964 $ 38,368,232 


Special dividends paid in capital stock of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey)— 
276,939 shares in 1953 and 278,246 
shares in 1952 at average carrying value 
—together with equalizing cash pay- 
ments in lieu of fractional shares. Mar- 
ket values on dates of distribution were 
equivalent to $1.3637 in 1953 and 
$1.5187 in 1952 per share on Standard 











Oil Company (Indiana) stock......... 8,317,523 8,502,709 

Total dividends paid....... $ 46,619,487 $ 46,870,941 

Balance of earnings retained............. - $ 78,206,910 $ 73,110,497 
Earnings retamed and invested in the busi- 

ness at beginning of year......... So. 854,833,205 773,259,988 
Prior years’ reserve no longer required for 

SHORING 2555 000s oc goer se cee eens _ 8,462,720 
Earnings retained and invested in the busi- 

BIOS 2G COE PROT os cine cais ss sine wwisinc $ 933,040,115 $ 854,833,205 








Copies of the 1953 Annual Report are available on request as long as the supply 
lasts. Write Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 





THE STORY IN FIGURES 





1953 1952 1951 
FINANCIAL 

‘Total moome .......... $1,729,000,000 $1,617,000,000 $1,559,000,000 
Net Carnines. .......6< << 124,830,000 119,980,000 148,700,000 
Net earnings per share. . $8.11 $7.81 $9.71 
Dividends paid......... $ 46,620,000 $ 46,870,000 $ 45,000,000 
Dividends paid per share $3.864* $4.019* $3.954* 
Earnings retained in the 

con I en ne eee $ 78,210,000 $ 73,110,000 $ 103,700,000 


Capital expenditures.... $ 209,200,000 $ 204,300,000 $ 183,100,000 
Net worth, at the year 


Ws 35 sion eens $1,437,000,000 $1,357,000,000 $1,272,000,000 
Book value per share, at 
one year end: 2.6.50. $93.39 $88.33 $83.00 
PRODUCTION 


Crude oil and natural gas 
liquids produced, net, 


SRE TE 97,860,000 97,300,000 95,210,000 
Oil wells owned, net, at 
the year end......... 9,442 9,194 9,043 


Gas wells owned, net, at 
the year end......... 1,522 1,307 1,106 


MANUFACTURING 


Crude oil run at refineries, 

a. ae A ae 204,800,000 185,300,000 187,600,000 
Crude running capacity, 

at year end, barrels 

EE WEED. 5 os 5.6, <:4,5 6.0 612,800 569,000 548,000 


MARKETING 


Total sales in dollars.... $1,665,000,000 $1,550,000,000 $1,499,000,000 
Bulk plants operated, at 


the year end......... 4,526 4,539 4,528 
Retail outlets served, at 
the year end......... 30,900 31,040 31,130 
TRANSPORTATION 
Pipelines owned, at the 
year end, miles....... 17,540 16,740 16,180 
——s traffic, million 
gos yr rere 142,500 138,900 142,000 
Tanker and barge traffic, 
million barrel miles. . . 101,100 97,850 99,510 
PEOPLE 
Stockholders, at the year 
SS Se eae 117,800 117,600 116,800 
Employees, at the year 
BE Ss ocids sautewmes 50,870 51,440 49,740 


*Including $1.364 in 1953, $1.519 in 1952, and $1.704 in 1951, as the 
market value of the dividends in capital stock of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) on the respective dates of distribution. 




















Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Although no sharp business upturn is in sight, indications 


of at least a temporary easing of the dip seem conclusive. 


Normally, an improving business outlook helps stock prices 


During each month of the first quarter, the 
Federal Reserve index of industrial production 
eased off by a single percentage point, whereas dur- 
ing each of the two preceding months (and in 
September as well) dips of three points had been 
witnessed. Although this index is by far the most 
inclusive measure of economic trends available on 
a monthly basis, it leaves something to be desired. 
Although it appears to indicate strongly that the 
pace of the business slump has slackened in the very 
important manufacturing and mineral industries, 
other activities must also be considered in apprais- 
ing the performance of business as a whole. 


A somewhat less encouraging picture is painted 
by the trend of railroad carloadings during recent 
months. On the other hand, construction activity— 
frequently just as sensitive as is railroad freight 
traffic to recession influences—has been setting a 
phenomenal pace. First quarter building outlays 
reached a new peak, and a continued favorable per- 
formance appears to be in store. New construction 
contract awards in March, and in the first quarter 
as a whole, smashed previous records for these 
periods in all three of the categories for which 
F. W. Dodge Corporation compiles figures. 


Other normally less vulnerable areas of the 
economy have also done well. Public utilities and 
service activities show gains over their 1953 per- 
formance and it now appears likely that retail sales 
for the first four months will come close to year- 
earlier totals and could even surpass them. A pre- 
liminary estimate of Gross National Product for the 
. first quarter shows no change in consumer outlays 
as compared with the fourth quarter of 1953, the 
minor (1.2 per cent) dip in GNP being due solely 
to inventory curtailment and smaller Government 
spending. 


There have been many reasons to fear a suff- 
ciently large dip in personal outlays to exercise 
an appreciable effect on the economy. These include 
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a. lower rate of family formation due to the sub- 
normal birthrate during the ’thirties, reduced em- 
ployment, a shorter work week and the record levels 
of instalment and mortgage debt. Some of these 
(notably the first) may yet develop into depressing 
influences, but they do not appear to have done so 
yet. Retail sales are holding up well, and peacetime 
record sales of savings bonds during the first quar- 
ter seem inconsistent with any idea that the average 
person is seriously pinched. 


_The recently announced 40 per cent tempo- 
rary curtailment of synthetic fibre output is a symp- 
tom of the very poor level of business prevailing 
in this field, though this development has favorable 
implications as well since the shutdown will un- 
doubtedly reduce unwieldy inventories. Additional 
worker layoffs have been found necessary in the rail 
equipment industry, and no substantial improve- 
ment is in sight for this group for some time to 
came. 


Pretty much the same thing may be said for 
business as a whole. Even if the slump has ended, 
or nearly ended—which is entirely possible, though 
later renewal of the decline cannot be ruled out— 
there is no reason to expect a prompt reversal of 
trend carrying activity back to the 1953 peaks. But 
if the worst is over, even the prospect of many more 
months with activity around present levels would be 
decidedly preferable to a continued downtrend. 


Normally, ending of a business recession would 
have a beneficial effect on stock price trends. That 
may be the case this time, but it is still too early to 
count on it. We cannot yet be sure that the slump 
has permanently ended, and after the prolonged 
rise from mid-September stock prices are vulner- 
able to a full-scale technical reaction. Thus, a 
generally conservative investment policy continues 
to be advisable, with common share commitments 
limited to the best grade issues. 

Written April 15, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Auto Sales Climbing 


Automobile sales hit a surprisingly high level dur- 
ing the last ten days in March, raising the total for 
the month to 493,000, the highest point since last 
October when approximately 500,000 cars were 
sold (Ward’s Automotive Reports figures). Al- 
though deliveries of more than 1.2 million during 
the first three months were nine per cent under the 
total retailed in the same 1953 period, the com- 
parison is with a highly prosperous quarter for the 
industry. Used car sales have been brisk in recent 
weeks with February-March transactions well ahead 
of the same 1953 months. There have been sig- 
nificant changes in the relative rank of the top- 
most makes with Ford output leading Chevrolet. 
and Buick taking third place from Plymouth. Ford 
and Chevrolet together accounted for 51.08 per cent 
of domestic output compared with 39.36 per cent 
for the first quarter of 1953. Industry production 


schedules for April point to another 500,000 cars, 
about the same as in March. 


TV Sales Gain 


Retail sales of television sets for the first two 
months of this year scored a gain of approximately 
eight per cent, rising to nearly 1.3 million. Factory 
output meanwhile declined by about seven per cent 
from the high level of early 1953 as makers re- 
duced inventories of black-and-white sets and 
started in on color. Output of color sets will not 
be important numerically this year, with estimates 
varying from 100,000 to 150,000, but prices of 


course will be considerably higher than black-and- 
white. 


Paper Output Steady 


The ratio of paper output to mill capacity has 
been holding steady although production of paper- 
board has evidently slumped. During the six weeks 
ended April 3, paper output averaged 94.0 per cent 
of capacity, the same as in the 1953 period. Pa- 
perboard output averaged only 81.3 per cent dur- 
ing the recent six-week period compared with 94.8 
per cent a year earlier. These general trends were 
not unexpected (FW, March 3), although indica- 
tions now are that paperboard during the final 


half of the year will recover from its recent slow 
pace. 


Higher Gas Revenues 

Revenues of gas distributing utilities and pipe- 
line companies reached a record high of slightly 
16 


over $4 billion in 1953, according to American 
Gas Association figures. But while revenues were 
up 12.6 per cent, due to increased field prices for 
gas and “regulatory lag” in dealing with rate 
applications, net income advanced only about four’ 
per cent to $375 million. Meanwhile, two impor- 
tant decisions are being awaited by natural gas 
executives. One is the Phillips Petroleum case in 
which the Supreme Court will determine whether 
the Federal Power Commission can tell independent 
gas producers how much they can charge for gas 
sold to interstate pipelines. The other concerns Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line which, in a case that 
has been pending before the FPC since 1951, is 
challenging the cost-of-production rate base for 
pipe lines which produce as well as transport gas. 
The company contends that its rates should reflect 


“fair field prices” for gas it obtains from its own 
wells. 


More Titanium 


Reports that the General Services Administra- 
tion will soon sign contracts with three compa- 
nies for 19,000 tons of annual titanium production 
highlight the strategic importance of this metal. 
Titanium is light, corrosion-resistant, and retains 
its strength at high temperatures, making it highly 
useful in military aircraft. Under proposed agree- 
ments, the Government is expected to guarantee a 
market for the output of the producers over a con- 
siderable period. Most of the new capacity under 
consideration would be supplied by Union Carbide, 
du Pont, and Dow Chemical, although other com- 
panies including Monsanto Chemical and Kenne- 
cott Copper also may enter the picture. Government 
contracts for 13,000 tons of annual capacity have 
already been signed with du Pont, Titanium Metals 
Corporation and Crane Company. 


Metal Prices Rising 


In the sixth of a series of quarter-cent advances 
which set in March 4, lead has risen to 14 cents a 
pound, the highest since January of last year. At 
the same time, custom smelters have advanced 
copper to 30 cents, placing it on a level with the 
output of primary producers in the first one-price 
market since copper was decontrolled February 25, 
1953. Zinc, which has held at 10.25 cents since 
March 26, has been strong on the futures market 
and a resumption of the rise in the actual metal 
appears an early possibility. Not to be outdone, tin 
climbed 4.50 cents last week to $1.0134, com- 
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pleting a 15-cent rise since March 6. Copper fabri- 
cators also have marked up brass and bronze in- 
gots from one-half cent to 2.25 cents a pound. 
Uneasiness over Far East developments appears 
at the bottom of the new advances, which have 
been sparked by stocking-up purchases and rises 
in spot and futures markets in London. 


Record Toiletries Sales 


Retail sales of perfumes, cosmetics, and other 
toilet preparations reached a new peak of $1 bil- 
lion in 1953 (Toilet Goods Association figure). Al- 
though the principal product groups showed no 
substantial gain or loss from the previous year, 
the dentifrice market was helped by introduction 
of anti-enzyme products which brought about a 
five per cent increase in total sales. Also, shaving 
cream sales increased 16 per cent, due largely to 
larger volume in aerosol products. Drug stores 
again led as outlets for toilet goods, accounting for 
32 per cent of total sales in 1953. Department 
stores held about 22 per cent of the market, while 
grocery stores, supermarkets, and house-to-house 
canvassers accounted for the remainder. 


Agricultural Exports Drop ! 


Agricultural exports in January totaled $205 
million, a drop of 24 per cent from the $269 mil- 
lion exported in January 1953. The $64 million 
decline reversed the trend recorded in the first six 
months of the fiscal year, which began July 1. For 
the first seven months of the current period ex- 
ports were $1.66 billion vs. $1.71 billion in the 
same 1952-53 year. The poorer showing reflects 
the sharp decline in world demand for wheat and 
other grains, which offsets the combined effect of 
increased shipments of cotton—January exports 


alone totaled $54 million—tobacco, lard, cotton 
oil, meats and other items. Better crop prospects 
in deficit areas abroad and the decrease in foreign 
economic aid point to further recessions in wheat 


and other grains and in over-all agricultural ex- 
ports. 


Corporate Briefs 


Borg-Warner’s initial quarter home appliance 
sales (by the company’s Norge Division) were 30 
per cent above those of the like 1953 period. 

Grand Union plans to open approximately 28 
new markets in the United States and 7 in Canada 
before the year-end. 

International Business Machines will build a new 
factory and office building at Kingston, N. Y. 

National Cylinder Gas has budgeted $8 million 
for construction and improvements in 1954; the 
largest project is a $3.5 million liquid oxygen plant 
in Chicago. 

Reynolds Metals subsidiary, Reynolds Mining 
Corporation, has made two oil discoveries on the 
Texas Gulf Coast. 

Sunshine Biscuits will open 12 to 14 additional 
warehouses this year, and is considering building 
a new bakery in the Southwest. 

National Lead is building a plant to produce 
its Dutch Boy paints at Manila, P. I. 

Lion Oil expects 1954 earnings to be substan- 
tially above the $3.46 a share reported for 1953. 

Pittsburgh Steel’s orders so far in April have 
run above the March level. 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) set new records in 
sales and earnings during 1953. 

Sylvania Electric Products has established a new 
laboratory in Queens, N. Y., for guided missile ex- 
periments. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%4s, 1972-67.......... 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 98 2.87 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

EN Ore Sooner ae Mey pevemre am 99 3.18 105 
Caties Service Ssy 1977 «sow osksscee.< OR “saz 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 93 3.03 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975..... 97 2.94 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 95 3.00 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 105 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 103 3.30 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 128 5.47% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(pat SO) Ge-CU.. 04s0secencces 58 4.31 Not 
Champion Paper 4.50 cum......... 102 4.41 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 110 4.55 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 86 5.81 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


eS. a er ss *0.80 *100 37 2.7% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *160 39 41 - 
IGT NE ok Kin dad Moanin 240 265 60 4.4 
Int'l] Business Machines....... *4.00 *4.00 310 13 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 300 61 49 . 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 25) 250-7. “32 
United Ait Times. « o6)+ 50500050 1°. 150 23 65 
ee 200 200 37 54 


pce twas 200 200 63 3.2 
= Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
-Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 165 55% 
Borden Company ..........+. 2.80 2.80 59 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.30 43 5.6 
Household Finance .......... 2.50 *240 52 4.6 
mee: 15. EE) sain veishes 3.00 3.00 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 4.50 500 64 78 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 200 205 41 754 
Pacific Lighting ............. 1.50 1.62% 36 75.6 
Piitip Mortis 18d...00cece0e 3.00 3.00 41 73 
Bateway Beers 2.2 cccdesses 240 240 43 5.6 
Socony-Vacuum ...........e0. 20 233 &) 55 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 41 49 
IN TOE oi viscnsscsuseaes 200 200 38 53 
WOMRO COONOORY oc os kb dacccee’s 3.00 340 69 4.9 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 6.00 600 115 5.2 
SN FIG oc knsidexovacnvad? 4.00 3.50 49 7.1 
Walgreen Company .......... 185 170 25 68 
West Penn Electric........... 205 2.20 39 5.6 


*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly” rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
--Dividends— Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Mlied Boanes «6:6 se¢savckivoaveia $3.00 $3.00 42 7.1% 
Bethlehem Steel .J¢.......... 400 400 60 6.7 
Chott, FOO ccsiise sees cee 200 2.50 33 7.6 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 14 6.4 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 58 4.7 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 200 31 65 
General Motors .............. 400 400 69 58 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 2.00 34 59 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 77 78 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 2.00 41 49 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 400 74 54 
Simmons Company ........... 250 2.50 33 7.6 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 300. 87 53 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 1b 165 2 Ss 
UB is Heese chee veces 3.00 3.00 44 68 
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Washington Newsletter 





New policy permits freer trade with Russia, follows a 
trend—lIndustrialists change tune, ask for Government 


aid—Purchasing power appears to hold at record levels 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Senators 
professed shock as Harold Stassen, 
at a committee hearing, announced 
his new policy—increasing trade with 
Russia. He explained it as an adap- 
tation to a revised political forecast, 
which promised a long period of 
peace; but he didn’t explain his prin- 
ciples of revision. Senators, like other 
people, had become accustomed to 
Administration denunciations of Rus- 
sian peace-talk as divisive propa- 
ganda. Why the change? 

The policy seems to follow a trend, 
more than a year old, of allowing 
more trade in fact while pretending 
not to do so. Unless there are unre- 
vealed diplomatic secrets, it doesn’t 
have much to do with peace pros- 
pects. Control over trade with Iron 
Curtain countries, most of it through 
such respectable ports as Brussels, 
has become looser. The main reason 
is that neither the Administration nor 
Congress felt like spending the 
money. Even so, it’s still all-but-im- 
possible to ship, say, finished weapons. 
Additional factors came in. 

First, all Europe now insists on 
trading. Obviously, the United States 
can’t hold out alone, since this would 
merely result in losing orders to 
other countries. Second, manufactur- 
ers have been complaining more and 
more about the restrictions. If you 
must first explore the record of your 
customer, it’s harder to make a sale. 
The list of products that can be 
shipped without red-tape has steadily 
grown. Finally, it’s the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that may buy 
the farm surpluses. 


Increasing the appropriation of 
the Agriculture Department doesn’t 
reflect a changed attitude on Capitol 
Hill toward money, but the usual one 
to that organization. Evidently, farm- 
ers do depend on the Department 
and are quick to tell their Congress- 
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men. Rarely has Congress reduced 
its appropriations. 


An indication that tends to con- 
firm earlier indexes showing that pur- 
chasing power was continuing to hold 
near record levels despite a sidewise 
slide of business is seen in the Treas- 
ury Department’s report of U. S. 
Savings Bond sales. During the 
March quarter investors bought $1.4 
billion of the E and H issues. This 
was a 15 per cent gain over the first 
1953 quarter, and the greatest total 
reported for any one quarter since 
1945. The increase in savings bonds 
sales, which only a few years ago 
showed distinct signs of slackening, 
may be described as a non-partisan 
achievement. The turn appeared in 
the late months of the preceding 
Democratic Administration and has 
continued during the Republican Ad- 
ministration. It is the result, very 
largely, of the co-operation given by 
American industry in developing and 
pushing the payroll savings plan. 


Government officials who a 
year ago were watching the rising 
time-payment debt figures with some 
apprehension would not object to a 
reappearance of the phenomenon at 
this time. In January and February 
instalment debt declined more than 
$600 million, due in part to slower 
automobile sales. Two causes are ad- 
vanced as plausible explanations: in- 
creasing care by lenders in passing on 
loan applications or more caution on 
the part of consumers. Credit men 
say lenders are taking a second look 
at such applications, but the more 
important factor lies on the side of 
the buyers. Several months ago, 
while conservative bankers were 
warning of the danger of too much 
effervescence in time sales, the con- 
suming public took matters in its 
own hands. “Better pay up what we 





owe before buying new things,” ap- 
parently was their verdict. 


Economy moves in Washington 
drew widespread protests when it 
was indicated the Census Bureau 
would be forced to curtail some of its 
statistical services. Some savings will 
be effected but not, it is believed, at 
the expense of information considered 
essential to business planning. 


Periodically, the Commerce De- 
partment invites industrialists to come 
to town and register complaints. Busi- 
nessmen used to kick about restric- 
tions of one kind or another. Now, 
they’ve started asking the Govern- 
ment to do things for them. For in- 
stance, they want higher tariffs, and 
firmer laws to forbid governmental 
buying abroad. 

The Defense Department some time 
ago gave airplane makers more free- 
dom in specifying electronic compo- 
nents. There had been great objection 
to the Government’s doing it all— 
forcing manufacturers to consult both 
Washington and their customers. 
Now, component makers want the 
Department not only to write the 
specifications but to do the bulk of 
the sub-contracting. No proof is fur- 
nished that the plane makers don’t 
know how. 

The Sunday newspapers run big 
display ads in quest of electronic en- 
gineers. Indignantly, manufacturers 
ask what the Government is doing to 
encourage young men to adopt that 
profession. At another meeting, a 
manufacturer asks why the Govern- 
ment doesn’t get more young people 
interested in becoming salesmen. Yet 
it’s doubtful that the average official 
can do much on such matters. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Building ... 

Porcelain panels, popular for years 
as a finishing material for retail store 
fronts, have not been considered suit- 
able for sheathing multi-storied build- 
ings because of a calking problem; 
thanks to B. F. Goodrich Company, 
however, there’s no such hindrance 
now—a new type Koroscal calking 
strip developed by the company 
doesn’t deteriorate or lose its resili- 
ence and thereby eliminates need for 
periodic maintenance, something espe- 
cially difficult if porcelain is to be used 
on tall structures... . Procedures in 
property appraisal are described in 
easy-to-read “interview” style in a re- 
vealing new booklet published under 
the title How You Benefit by Ameri- 
can Appraisal Service—illustrated, 
the 20-page booklet is available on re- 
quest to the American Appraisal 
Company... . Stan-Guards, a protec- 
tive plastic device that “makes it im- 
possible for careless fingers to get 
caught in the jamb side of a door,” 
are now being made for installation on 
all-glass doors as well as for use on 
wood and metal frame doors—a folder 
describing Stan-Guards and a leaflet 
with detailed installation instructions 
are available on request to the Magic 
Door Division of the Stanley Works. 


~ Grocery Products ... 

Pabst Brewing Company through 
its subsidiary, Hoffman Beverage 
Company, has entered the canned soft 
drink field with the test marketing of 
two cola drinks (non-fattening and 
extra dry) in several upstate New 
York cities—flat-top cans are used 
for the new line, which is sold under 
the trade name Tap-a-Can.... Quaker 
Oats Company has paved the way for 
the preparation of your favorite Mex- 
ican dishes at home—it’s now mar- 
keting dehydrated tortilla flour. . . 
Another aid for the lady who enjoys 
fussing around the kitchen is Cocktail 
Delight cake icing, packaged in ready- 
to-use squeezable tubes made of Bake- 
lite polyethylene—decorative effects 
are obtainable by means of screw-on 
caps, of which there are several types, 
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which extrude the icing in various 
designs, according to Sue Ann Food 
Products Company. . . . From coast- 
to-coast soon, you'll be hearing about 
a new instant product, mashed Idaho 
potatoes—to be sold under the brand 
name Simplot by the company of the 
same name, a 7%-ounce can of the 
dried, precooked variety is said to be 
the equivalent of six to eight medium- 
sized potatoes. 


Innovations... 
A unique garbage disposal system 


by which plate scrapings, bones, 


fruit and other kitchen wastes are 
rapidly liquefied and then absorbed 
into the ground as a harmless prod- 
uct has been introduced by the Bard- 
matic Corporation; in the photo be- 
low is the heart of the system, the 
Bard-Matic Garbage Eliminator, a 





cone-shaped steel unit which is easily 
installed in the time it takes to dig 
an 18-inch deep round hole—garbage 
from the kitchen is transferred in 
a six-quart aluminum container fur- 
nished with the unit, which is self- 
locking and seals to keep flies and 
other pests out of the Eliminator (a 
larger, commercial size model is now 
being tested with an eye to introduc- 
tion to the restaurant and motel 
fields). . . . A new silicone ingredi- 
ent developed by General Electric and 
available to the trade under the name 
Dri-Film provides almost life-time 


water-repellency to most synthetic 
fibres and leathers in spite of succes- 
sive dry cleanings and rough treat- 
ment—one of the advantages of the 
silicone treatment, from the consum- 
er’s point of view, is that the fabric 
becomes resistant to staining from 
beverages and many food-stuffs. ... 
Television set owners who _ have 
learned how to isolate defective tubes 
with the aid of an instruction man- 
ual will be able actually to test them 
with an inexpense gadget introduced 
by Visulite Company—referred to as 
the Model 101C TV Tube Checker, 
it permits a check even on the picture 
tube and some electrical circuits. 


Railroads... 

Within the next few months, the 
New York Central System plans to 
initiate a service for transporting 
highway truck trailers on railroad 
flat-cars—the road is also completing 
plans for the construction of terminals 
capable of accommodating the 75-foot 
flat-cars ; they will be located at Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, New York, Boston 
and Detroit. . . . The forementioned 
road plus the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
incidentally, are testing in two loca- 
tions a service which provides trav- 
ellers (for 15 cents) with a light- 
weight luggage cart for moving bag- 
gage around a station—the metal car- 
riers, which can take three or four 
pieces of luggage, are intended to sup- 
plement traditional Red Cap service. 

If Westchester County, New 
York, and Connecticut commuters 
appear happier these days, the reason 
is a new stainless steel 10-car passen- 
ger train which was placed in service 
about a fortnight ago by the New 
Haven Railroad—it heralds a new era 
in riding comfort, for 100 such cars, 
with the last word in air conditioning, 
soundproofing, flooring, lighting and 
seating arrangements, are on order. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Atlas Plywood 
tS eee Q31%4c 
ee ee Q50c 


Clinton Foods, Inc....M10c 

Do 444% pf..... Q$1.12% 
Cockshutt Farm Equip.*Q10c 
Cons. Cement Corp....Q35c 


Cons. Laundries ...... Q25c 
Container Corp. ........ 60c 
Comt: Motors ..kcccsecs 20c 
Delta Air Lines....... Q30c 
Ditto CAR 6iieccnks Ql5c 
Franklin Stores ...... Q20c 
General Cigar ......... 25c 


Ne error Q$1.75 


Grumman Aircraft ...Q50c 
Hercules Steel Prod- 
ucts 7% pf. A......Q35c 
Do Ge of. Biiccasss Q30c 


Hollinger Cons. Gold.*Q6c 
Hooker Electrochem..Q50c 
Hormel (Geo. A.)..Q62%c 
Indiana Gas & Water...35c 
Int’l Packers, Ltd....... 30¢ 
Iowa Power & Lt.....Q35c 


Kingston Products ...S10c 
Kresge (S. S.)....... Q50c 
Kropp Forge ......... 6%4c 
Murphy, G. C....... Q37%ec 
BAe UE vic ia eesunes 40c 
Nat’l Container ...... Ql5c 


Nat’l Vulcanized Fibre. Q20c 
New Process .......... 50c 
New York Air Brake.Q40c 


North Amer. Car....... 40c 
Oliver Corp. 

414% pf. ....... Q$1.12% 
Pac. Pwr. & Lt. 

2 eee Q$1.25 
Philip Morris & Co., 

ee fer ree Q$1 


Phillips-J ones 
Procter & Gamble..... Q65c 


OP Sovkrisecusiows Y65c 
St. Regis Paper...... 37c 
Scott Paper $4 pf...... QO$1 

Do 3.40% pf........ Q85c 


Sherwin-Williams ..Q87%4c 
Skelly Oil 40c 
Sonotone Corp. 
Spencer Kellogg ..... Q20c 
Stevens (J. P.) & Co..Q50c 
Sunshine Biscuits ....... $1 
Texas Gulf Prod...... Q35c 


Twin Coach ....... Q12t%c 
United Air Lines ..... Q25c 
Lf. Seer. Q20c 
‘io kL  . eeeererere 10c 
Woolworth (F. W.)...Q50c _ 
; Stock 
Container Corp........ 25% 
Fedders-Quigan ........ 2% 
Omissions 
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Monroe Chemical pfd.; Thor Corporation 





*Canadian currency. 
Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 
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M — Monthly. 
Y—Year end. 
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Personal 
Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 











| Aggre ags your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. ; 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


LD EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 

ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 51 years, threugh booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 

hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better’ 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 TRINTY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(J Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


(C0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 








Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 

C Income () Capital Enhancement 0 Safety ; 
I 
I 
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Business Background 





Investment bankers, suspect in Government eyes since 1930s, 


make good use of SEC forum to denounce competitive bidding 





ULE U-50—The proposal now 

before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to amend its Rule 
U-50 requiring competitive bidding 
for new issues of securities that utili- 
ties and railroads plan to sell is im- 
portant to investors. The proposal, 
though applying only to a segment of 
the competitive bidding subject, 
defines a clean break in the long ar- 
gument that bankers dominate cor- 
porate management and that the lat- 
ter, for self-protection, need U-50. 
United States District Judge Harotp 
S. Meprna, in throwing out the Gov- 
ernment’s monopoly action against 
17 investment bankers last year, did 
much to explode the banker domina- 
tion theory. And now SEC has 
reopened the question for at least 
corollary consideration, thus indicat- 
ing a definite change in the Wash- 
ington climate. For many years the 
sun ‘had shone on those who con- 
tended bankers were suspect. Quick 
to take advantage of the change were 
several underwriting houses, among 
them the firm of Morgan Stanley & 
Company, which filed a brief in the 
U-50 hearing that is outstanding in 
clarity and logic. It endeavors in an 
orderly fashion to show that invest- 
ment banking is more than a pushcart 
business; that buying and selling is 
merely part of a greater service. 


Six Points—In the material below 
six cardinal points are selected from 
the brief to present The Case Against 
Competitive Bidding. 


Timing—The brief quotes from 
Federal Judge Medina’s Opinion: “It 
is here, with his feel and judgment 
of the market, that the top-notch in- 
vestment banker renders what is per- 
haps his most important service.” 
And this from the Morgan Stanley 
argument: “The timing of any se- 
curity issue plainly has many more 
times the effect on the price a com- 
pany will obtain than the small dif- 
ference, if any, that an issuer may 
realize through a decision to sell its 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





securities by negotiation rather than 
by sealed bidding, or vice versa.” 


Concentration—Has compulsory 
competitive bidding spread the pur- 
chase of securities among more un- 
derwriters and more investors during 
the nearly 13 years that U-50 has 
been in effect? “The results of com- 
pulsory sealed bidding for utility and 
railroad securities over the past 10 
to 12 years have unquestionably been 
(1) to reduce the number of invest- 
ment bankers concerned with the dis- 
tribution and sale of the securities, 
and (2) to narrow the number of 
purchasers either to the large insti- 
tutional investors or to those who 
were quickest with their telephones.” 


Pricing—What is a fair price? 
The brief points to the “real and con- 
tinuing interest” that an issuer should 
have in his securities, both at the time 
of the initial sale and for many years 
thereafter. “The best price is there- 
fore not necessarily the highest price 
which the issuer can obtain. The best 
price is the price which will take into 
consideration the best interests of the 
investor and the issuer alike.” 


Protection—Morgan Stanley ob- 
serves that the whole basis of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 was “the protec- 
tion of the investor in newly issued 
securities—not the issuer.” Then adds 
a pointed observation. “In all the lit- 
erature advocating compulsory sealed 
bidding the interests of the investor 
have been completely ignored. What 
has become of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Securities Act of 1933 
and of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act?” 


Competition—Competition and 
competitive bidding “are not one and 
the same thing,” declares Morgan 
Stanley. And initial price is only one 
item in the package the management 
needs when it goes into the capital 
market. “Investment bankers are 
equipped and eager to offer, and 





should not be restrained by this Com- 
mission from offering, a competition 
of brains, of proven abilities, of 
skilled judgments, and of experience, 
all of which can and should be per- 
mitted to function in free competition 
for whatever elements of the financial 
operation are involved.” Judge Me- 
dina, the brief further notes, listed 
11 different types of transactions by 
which issuers may raise capital. “It 
is therefore inappropriate for this 
Commission or any other Administra- 
tive body to limit issuers to one only 
among these many and varied meth- 
ods of securing the capital funds they 
require.” 

Freedom—And now for the as- 
sumption that management somehow 
becomes putty in the hands of the in- 
vestment banker and a _ corporate 
Trilby under his Svengali eye. For 
sake of argument, the brief says “let 
us for a moment assume” that com- 
panies in certain holding company 
systems were deprived of the bene- 
fits of free and independent competi- 
tion; this before 1941. “But it is now 
1954. Utility managements have been 
freed, largely through the work of 
this Commission, from any such pos- 
sible influences or affiliations, and it 
is time to cease hampering the just 
persons because some of their prede- 
cessors may once have been among 
the unjust. That reason for the Rule 
is no longer valid, if it ever was.” 


In Conclusion—The Case 
Against Competitive Bidding has 
been placed squarely before the 
Commission as, indeed, has The Case 
for Competitive Bidding; the latter, 
in a brief filed by Halsey, Stuart & 
Company as the chief spokesman on 
that side. The decision that SEC 
hands down presumably will apply 
only to a specified section of the util- 
ity industry. But the way may be 
opened for reconsideration of com- 
pulsory competitive bidding in gen- 
eral on the ground that it restricts 
free and independent competition. 
“We would have equally strong ob- 
jection,’ says Morgan Stanley, “to 
any other rule or law which imposed 
compulsory negotiation, or compul- 
sory private placement, or any other 
compulsory method of raising cap- 
ital.” In short, is freedom of competi- 
tion a product of compulsion ? 
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Homes — businesses — industries — Dodger 
hopes—they’re all growing bigger and bet- 
ter every year in Brooklyn and Queens! 


And that growth is reflected in the 
growth of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany—a company that is proud to be part 
of such a thriving community. 


WE HAD A GOOD YEAR IN 1953 


More People Switched to Gas Heat than ever 
before—nearly twice as many heating units 
were installed as in any previous year. To 
us, that’s a most welcome and eloquent 
indication of the preference for gas heat. 


More Gas Was Used—a billion cubic feet 
more than in 1952! To prepare for the 
ever-increasing demand for gas, we ar- 
ranged for additional supplies of natural 
gas and for underground storage facilities. 


More People Enjoyed modern, automatic gas 
appliances—for home heating, cooking, re- 


Everything grows in Brooklyn 


ing. Appliance sales soared to $6,500,000 
—38% higher than in 1952. 


More People Shared in More Earnings! 

Net income per share was $2.15, a 17% 
gain over 1952 for 6809 stockholders — 
75% of whom are in the New York metro- 
politan area. 


More People Saw Brooklyn Union on TV! 
Home-makers watched Brooklyn Union 
expert home economists and the interna- 
tionally famous Dione Lucas demonstrate 
modern automatic gas appliances. 


Yes, we in Brooklyn Union had a good 
year and we look to the future with con- 
fidence in the growth and progress of our 
community and our company. Our 
“family” of over 3600 men and women 
will continue their efforts, through sound 
management and careful expansion, 
through reliable and efficient service, to 
bring better living to millions of people in 





frigeration, water heating and clothes dry- Brooklyn and Queens. 
1953 1952 
Brief Statement = Net Income a . « $3,738,000 $3,152,000 
of Brooklyn Dividends on preferred stock. . . . . 222.000 275,000 
Union's Growth Net income after preferred dividends. . 3,516,000 2.877,000 
Average number of common shares . 1,634,000 1,571,404, 
Net income per common share . . . . $2.15 $1.83 
Dividends paid per share . 1.50 1.50 


You may obtain Brooklyn Union’s annual report by stopping in at our 
Main Office or by writing the Secretary of the Company 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
176 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. *© TRiangle 5-7500 
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Street News 





NYSE exercises caution in N. Y. Central fight—Famous 
17 of investment banking fraternity sigh with relief 


he New York Stock Exchange 

management is determined not to 
put itself or any of its members in a 
vulnerable position as far as the bat- 
tle for control of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad System is concerned. 
The word was passed along that 
member firms should handle with ut- 
most care the details of stock trans- 
fers and deliveries, so that when the 
fateful meeting of stockholders is held 
five weeks hence neither side in the 
controversy would be able to point 
a finger of suspicion or criticism 
against the brokerage fraternity. The 
idea is that court action involving the 
stock record book might be taken 
from any one of several angles. 











FIRST FIFTY YEARS 





fed 














How a half-century of concen- 
tration on “‘fine engineering” in- 
evitably shapes the personality 
of a business, is well set forth in 
“First Fifty Years’’—Golden 
Anniversary book of 


EQUIPMENT 





a copy is yours upon reques? 
on business letterhead. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings @ tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carriers @ POWRWORKER hand trucks @ 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 








That was why the Exchange 
spelled out for the benefit of members 
how the delivery rules applied to 
last-day transactions in Central stock. 
Since April 19 was the stock record 
date and since there would be no 
trading session on Friday, April 16, 
the last day for trading in Central 
stock for regular delivery in time to 
beat the record book deadline (3 
P.M.) was Monday, April 12. From 
April 13 to and including the greater 
part of the record date, trades could 
be made for cash. 

Brokers handle deliveries as a mat- 
ter of routine and scarcely need to be 
reminded of the exact deadline. But 
the Exchange authorities wanted to 
be sure everyone knew that the Cen- 
tral is its own transfer agent; that 
stock delivered to a brokerage house 
on the record date must be rushed up 
to Grand Central. Cash sales on April 
19 were for delivery only 30 minutes 
before the closing of the record books. 
That was why the Exchange authori- 
ties alerted member houses to be on 
their toes. The Central management 
arranged that any stock that was in 
the elevator at 466 Lexington Avenue 
by 3 P. M. would be deemed eligible 
for recording. 

Another thing the Exchange must 
be careful about is the handling of 
proxies for stock registered in brok- 
ers’ names on the record date. It is 
a sure thing that both sides will watch 
this phase of the proxy fight very 
closely. Up to one-third of all the 
Central stock normally is in brokers’ 
names. 


Anyone who thought the famous 
anti-trust suit against the 17 invest- 
ment banking firms was a closed book 
the day Judge Harold R. Medina 
threw the case out last autumn should 
have been around the Street six 
months later to hear the sincere sighs 
of relief when the Department of 
Justice announced it would not appeal 


the decision. They did little talking 
about it in those six months, but the 
expressions heard as the appeal dead- 
line was allowed to pass indicated 
that they had been holding their 
breath. At long last the books were 
closed on the expensive arrangement 
with Wall Street’s legal talent. The 
cost of the defense has been variously 
estimated between $5 million and $10 
million. 


A risky investment is the candid 
label placed by P. S. Fogg, president 
of the Consolidated Engineering Cor- 
poration, on the offering of a newly 
formed subsidiary’s stock to the 
shareholders of the parent company. 
In fact, it is because of the risk factor 
that Mr. Fogg believes present share- 
holders should get “‘first crack” at 
the shares of the new company, Elec- 
trodata Corporation. In the first year 
of operation, he estimates, Electro- 
data, because of the high expense of 
research, will lose $400,000; but, 
after that, results should be better. 
Electrodata was formed to conduct 
research, manufacturing and_ sales 
activity on electric computers for- 
merly handled by the parent com- 
pany. One of its products is an elec- 
tronic computer in the relatively low 
price field. 


Another figure has just disap- 
disappeared from the Wall Street 
scene through retirement. Leonard 
Zito came to the corner of Wall and 
Broad Streets nearly a quarter cen- 
tury ago under economic conditions 
which let apple sellers set up shop at 
even the most prominent places. 
“Lennie,” as he was known to a 
whole generation of Wall Streeters 
was a bootblack. He set up just out- 
side the Broad Street Entrance of the 
Stock Exchange, previously a sacred 
spot. As the policeman on the beat 
said the other day when Lennie re- 
tired at the age of 81, “I didn’t have 
the heart to chase him away.” So 
Lennie did business rent-free for 25 
years at one of the most valuable 
spots in the nation. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 








Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Date 
Firestone Tire & Rubber—deben- 
he Se: pee reer $1,305,000 May 1 
Indianapolis Paint & Color — 
debentures 5s, 1964............ 12,000 May 1 
Southern Union Gas — debentures 
B58; TOUS Wonca ceet estab pees 250,000 May 1 
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Net earnings of Richfield for 1953 were $28,525,000, 
equal to $7.13 per share, as compared to $25,625,000, 
equal to $6.41 per share, for 1952. Dividends of $3.50 
per share, including a special dividend of 50¢, were 
paid during 1953. 


Sales of refined products in 1953 averaged 103,430 
barrels per day, as compared to 93,295 barrels per day 
in 1952. 


Sales of crude oil averaged 24,904 barrels per day, as 
compared to 27,689 barrels per day in 1952. 


Gross sales and other operating revenue totaled 
$202,039,000 in 1953, as compared to $180,828,000 in 1952. 


Gross crude oil production in 1953 amounted to 
26,499,000 barrels, as compared to 27,440,000 barrels in 
1952. Net production was 20,603,000 barrels in 1953, as 
compared to 21,161,000 barrels in 1952. 


Total crude oil processed at the 
Corporation’s refinery in 1953 
averaged 111,647 barrels per day. 


During 1953 the Corporation 
used its retained earnings to- 
gether with $24,000,000 in new 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND YOU A COPY OF 
OUR 1953 ANNUAL REPORT. WRITE: SECRETARY, 
RICHFIELD OIL CORPORATION, 555 SOUTH |. 
FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 17, CALIFORNIA 
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funds from the sale of debentures to provide for an 
enlarged program of capital additions. Capital 
expenditures of $62,951,000 during 1953 were 
$36,432,000 in excess of 1952 expenditures. The increase 
was attributable primarily to a refinery expansion 
program and to development of oil and gas properties. 


These are highlights in the 1953 Annual Report... an- 
other chapter in the Richfield story of progress. 








COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT 
1953 1952 





$202,039,003 $180,828,129 
156,332,534 135,882,960 


$ 45,706,469 $ 44,945,169 


Gross operating income 
Costs and expenses 





Interest expense and 


nonoperating income — net (380,983) (220,171) 


$ 45,325,486 $ 44,724,998 





Provision for Federal income 


and excess profits taxes 16,800,000 19,100,000 


_$ 28,525,486 $ 25,624,998 





Net income 














Net income per share $7.13 $6.41 


Executive offices: 555 South Flower Street, 
Los Angeles 17, California 










Gold Standard 





Concluded from page 3 


who demand immediate return to a 
full gold standard are a few econom- 
ists who, while recognizing its ad- 
vantages in theory and its practical 
benefits in the past, contend that it 
would not confer comparable benefits 
in the future. On the one hand, they 
feel that the development of highly 
effective credit and other Government 
controls over the economy during the 
past twenty years makes the alleged 
automatic control inherent in a gold 
standard unnecessary; on the other, 
they believe that even free convert- 
ibility of the currency into gold would 
not actually prevent Government ex- 
travagance since Congress could al- 
ways reduce gold reserve require- 
ments. 

Another school is represented by 
those who want to adopt a gold coin 
standard by easy stages, starting off 
with a domestic gold bullion standard 
(which would permit U. S. citizens, 


but not foreigners, to own gold bul- 
lion and would thus greatly limit the 
danger of a drain on our monetary 
gold supply as a result of hoarding) 
and a free market for gold in which 
domestié producers could sell their 
output here or abroad at the best 
price available. 

Needless to say, gold mining inter- 
ests are well represented in the latter 
group, but they (and some others as 
well) have still another solution to 
the problem: raise the price paid for 
gold by the Treasury. Some represen- 
tatives of this school believe that a 
higher price for gold would facilitate 
a return to a gold coin standard; 
others are mainly interested in the 
higher price for its own sake. To some 
extent, the advocates of a free gold 
market belong in this last category, 
since many of them believe that a free 
market price would be appreciably 
above the official Treasury quotation 
of $35 an ounce even though, at pres- 
ent, only a small premium exists in 
free markets abroad. 

The chance that the Administration 
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For $20—Less Than 6 Cents a Day— 
You Get: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals" 
{pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) when 
requested as per rules; and 


(d) FREE coming 1954 $5 Annual "Stock 
Factograph" Manual, when published. More 
than 50,000 Investment Facts to help you 
judge relative merits of nearly 1,900 stocks. 
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lished, 1954 Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH, MANUAL) 


QM This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


(Apr. 21) 
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would sponsor or even permit an in- 
crease in the price of gold by Con- 
gress, barring a drastic depression, is 
almost non-existent, since such a 
move would be decidedly inflationary, 
In view of the Administration’s op- 
position to an immediate return to a 
gold coin standard, and the inability 
of the various groups mentioned 
above to agree on just what action is 
appropriate at this time, it seems 
highly unlikely that any action what- 
ever will be taken. 


















“Insiders”? Are Buying 












Concluded from page 4 






emergency buying; the insider who 
adds to his holdings of his company’s 
securities may safely be regarded as 
optimistic. 

There are many ways of interpret- 
ing the SEC monthly reports. They 
are not prima facie evidence that a 
company’s stock is headed for higher 
or lower levels or that earnings may 
be due for a rise or setback. But they 
are of significance when taken in con- 
nection with other matters affecting 
a company—information which often 
enough may not yet have come to 
general knowledge. 

The reports at times are highly in- 
triguing. An example: Between No- 
vember and February, eight National 
Dairy Company directors, four of 
them officers, bought a total of 15,275 
shares in their own company, bring- 
ing their combined holdings to 47,480 
shares. Between November and Feb- 
ruary the issue ranged in market 
value between 61 and a then all-time 
high around 68. It has since sold 
above 71. It was announced late in 
March that stockholders would be 
asked to vote to double the amount 
of authorized common stock, presum- 
ably preparatory to a_ two-for-one 
stock split. (Shareholders approved 
the increase April 15.) 

The tabulation on page 4 is based 
on the latest SEC summaries, cov- 
ering the three months from De- 
cember 11 to March 10. One need 
glance only casually over the list to 
realize that the officers and directors 
of an extremely large segment of the 
nation’s largest corporations held opti- 
mistic views concerning the futures of 
their concerns. 
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P.GseéE. SERVES 46 OF CALIFORNIA’S 58 COUNTIES 


Caross operating revenues reached a new 
peak of $364,105,000, exceeding those of the 
previous year by $50,120,000, or 16.0%. The 
electric rate increase placed in effect late in 
1952 was a major factor contributing to this 
large gain in revenues. 


Sales of electricity totaled 14,770,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, and sales of gas 227,052,000,000 
cubic feet, exceeding those of the previous 
year by 10.0% and 3.2%, respectively. Sales 
were adversely affected by reason of the gen- 
erally warmer weather which prevailed during 
most of the year. 


In addition to sales to our customers, we trans- 
ported 460,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric- 
ity for the account of others, and 55,980,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas for use in our steam- 
electric generating plants and for other Com- 
pany uses. 


We experienced a net gain of 101,379 cus- 
tomers, and at the year-end we were supplying 
service to 2,729,168 customers in all branches 
of our operations. It was the seventh con- 
secutive year in which we have added more 
than 100,000 customers. 


Expenditures for expanding and enlarging our 
facilities for serving the public totaled $197,- 
000,000 for the year, bringing to $1,174,000,000 
the amount spent by the Company for this 
purpose since the close of World War II. 


Net proceeds derived from the sale of secur- 
ities for financing our construction program 
amounted to approximately $129,250,000, 
such proceeds exceeding the par value or 
face amount of the securities issued by over 


$15,000,000. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The number of those participating in the own- 
ership of the Company passed the 200,000 
mark for the first time in 1953. At the year- 
end we had 207,083 stockholders of record, an 
increase of 8,753 compared with the end of 
the previous year. 


The Company was one ofa five-company study 
team which formed a jointly owned firm to be 
called Nuclear Power Company, having as its 
ultimate goal the harnessing of atomic energy 
for the production of electric power. 
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Territory Served by P.G.GE. 


P.G. & E..’s 62,300 miles of electric 
power lines and 15,350 miles of gas 
pipe lines serve 2,729, 168 Northern 
and Central California customers. 
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Preliminary steps were taken toward the ac- 
quisition, by an exchange of stock, of Pacific 
Public Service Company. Its principal sub- 
sidiary, Coast Counties Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, serves gas and electricity in areas within 
and contiguous to our field of operations. 


The expected improvement in our earnings 
materialized, net earnings for the common 
stock amounting to $3.12 a share, compared 
with $2.52 in the previous year, both based 
upon the average number of common shares 
outstanding in the respective periods. 


bi > 


Eanes reached more satisfactory levels, reflecting the benefit of a full calendar year under the 
higher electric rates which became effective late in 1952. This should prove beneficial to all concerned. 
The confidence of the investing public and the financial strength resulting therefrom supply the best 
assurance that we can adequately serve our customers and provide properly for our employees. 


The democratic character of the ownership of modern corporations is often overlooked. Anyone, 


regardless of race, creed or national origin, can freely participate in such ownership upon the pur- 


chase of a single share of stock. Yet, many apparently still believe the privilege of stock ownership 


is restricted in some manner. A broader base for the ownership of American industry will do much 


toward a better understanding of our economic system. To this end, the efforts of security exchanges 


and security dealers to promote a broader ownership of industry are to be highly commended. 


PACIFIC 


GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


if you'd like to know more about P.G. & E. write: K. C. Christensen, 
Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California, 


for a copy of our Annual Report. 


President 
































STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Locomotive Company 


Louisville Gas & Electric Company (Ky.) 





Incorporated: 1901, New York, succeeding an established business. * Offices : 
30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. and Schenectady 5, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1953): Preferred and common, combined, 18,511. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt *$10,000,000 
Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par) 195,600 shares 
ee aes a repo ee) 1,769,076 shares 


*Owed to Metropolitan Life. 7fCallable at $115. 


Business: Second largest manufacturer of railroad diesel- 
electric locomotives (developed in collaboration with General 
Electric Co.); also makes railway steel springs, wheels, bars, 
etc., diesel engines, and equipment for oil refining industry, 
public utilities, marine power, etc. Of 1953 shipments, ord- 
nance contributed 58.2%; locomotives 22.4%; oil refining and 
distillation equipment, etc., 9.0%; railway steel springs, 3.9%; 
service operations, 6.5%. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $48.8 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $9.1 million; 
inventories, $36.6 million. Book value of common stock, $28.61 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Paid on preferred 1901-32; arrears cleared 
by recapitalization in 1943; regular payments since. Com- 
mon payments 1906-08; 1916-31; 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Termination of armament work and a gradual 
decline in rail equipment orders combine to present a rela- 
tively bleak outlook over the intermediate term. Continuing 
diversification may aid results over the longer term future, 
but in the meanwhile profits will doubtless continue to 
experience wide cyclical swings. 


Comment: Preferred and common are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $3.04 $1.70 $2.30 $2.50 $2.78 $3.16 $2.84 $3.40 
Dividends paid 1.6 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 
i 30% 26% 18% 21% 24% 21% 18% 
185% 16% 123% 138% 17 17% 12% 





Hupp Corporation 


Incorporated: 1913, Kentucky, consolidating business established in 1838 
and 1885; in 1948 former parent Louisville Gas & Electric (Del.) dis- 
tributed holdings to own shareholders including Standard Gas & Electric, 
which has since sold holdings publicly. Office: 311 West Chestnut St., 
Louisville 2, Ky. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 9,950; common, 13,100. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par) 


+Preferred stock 5% cum. ($25 par) 
Common stock (no par) 


$64,000,000 
20,000 shares 
780,792 shares 
1,500,000 shares 


*Callable at $110; ranks equally with $25 preferred. 7Callable at $28. 


Business: Derives about 71.5% of revenues from electricity 
and 21.5% from natural gas, supplied to Louisville, Ky., and 
surrounding territory, with population about 550,000. About 
89% of electric energy generated in 1953 was steam and 11% 
hydro. Natural gas is purchased. Major territorial products: 
carbide, chemical products, aluminum and tinfoil products, 
food products, tobacco, machinery, plumbing supplies, farm 
implements, textiles, printing and publishing, distilling and 
brewing, and lumber. 

Financial Position: Good for a utility. Working capital 
December 31, 1953, $4.0 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $15 
million; U.S. Gov’ts, $7.0 million. Book value of common 
stock, $28.68 per share, including unsegregated intangibles. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1925 to date. 


Outlook: Continued industrialization of the territory served 
points to further revenue gains, with a satisfactory level of 
earning power likely despite the combined influences of 
higher costs and relatively inflexible rates. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are of good quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $1.95 $2:25 $2.95 $3.35 $3.01 $3.14 $3.31 $3.28 
Dividends paid 1.50 1.50 1.52% 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 


*High 3% 29% 25 32 36% 35 41% 42% 
*Low 21% 21% 23% 29% 30% 33 34% 


*Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange in 1948; former prices Delaware company’s ‘‘A” 
stock, exchanged in 1948 for 11/14 present shares. 





Incorporated: 1915, Virginia, succeeding an established company; re- 
organized in 1942. Office: 1250 W. 76th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Last Wednesday in April at 1003 Electric Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Number of stockholders (February 28, 1953): 11,000. 


Capitalization: 


RN) SI CME sree ew Ab wad ous Ria Sb hing a RMSE see Rohe None 
Cee SU NE ION 6 oo wivkcitivuncccenedd neon saeuckieneen 1,995,220 shares 


Business: A contract manufacturer producing precision 
machined parts, stampings and complete assemblies for the 
automotive, refrigeration, air-conditioning, radio, electric ap- 
pliance and farm equipment industries. Also manufactures 
residential central cooling systems, electric window regula- 
tors, manual and electric seat adjusters and industrial sprin- 
kler fixtures and hangers. Amgears, Inc., a wholly owned 
subsidiary, makes gears, gear tools, transmission units and 


products for agricultural industry and gears and gear assem- 
blies for aircraft. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $2.8 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $652,530; inven- 
tories, $2.5 million. Book value of stock, $2.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-30; 1952-53. 


Outlook: Greater diversification has somewhat improved 
company’s longer term outlook. Wide range of industries 
served may moderate effects of cyclical slumps, but company 
has yet to develop significant earning power. 


Comment: Common stock is highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $0.31 D$0.02 D$0.19 D$0.34 $0.27 $0.27 $0.23 D$0.16 
Dividends paid None None None None Noné None 0.10 0.15 


5 2% 4% 45% 4% 5% 
2 1% 1% 2% 3 2% 








The Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co. 





Incorporated: 1945, Pennsylvania, as a reorganization of a business estab- 
lished in 1871. Office: 725 Reading Terminal, Twelfth and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Annual meeting: Second Monday in May. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1953): 7,100. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $50,000 
Capital stock ($1 par) 1,409,116 shares 


Business: The second largest U.S. producer of hard coal. 
Wholly-owned subsidiaries perform extensive stripping oper- 
ations and operate cinder block plants. Serves some 2,300 
retail dealers, principally in Middle Atlantic, New England 
and Eastern Canadian markets. Company’s anthracite pro- 
duction in 1953 totaled 3.8 million tons, joint-venture output 
was 1.8 million tons; 1952 output 5.0 million tons and 2.4 mil- 
lion tons, respectively. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $15.2 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.6 
million; inventories, $10.6 million. Book value of stock, $32.01 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1946-53. 


Outlook: Increasing competition from oil and gas and the 
lack of an industrial market for anthracite coal cloud the 
long-term outlook in spite of low cost operations and ex- 
tensive reserves. 


Comment: Stock is distinctly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $3. $3.12 $4.32 $2.58 $3.86 $3.04 $2.01 
Dividends paid hy 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.90 1.90 1.40 


16% 21% 19% 16% 17% 20% 
10% 14 11% 11% 13 15% 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 































"BEARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: — 1954 1953 
= 9 Months to February 28 
Gamewell Co. ........00- $2.93 $2.55 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem. 0.23 0.89 
Raytheon Mfg. ......... 1.17 1.43 
Standard-Thomson ...... 1.16 0.49 


6 Months to February 28 
Consolidated Textile ..... D0.09 0.37 
Fedders-Quigan ......... 0.58 0.14 
United Specialties ....... 0.02 1.63 
Woodall Industries ...... 0.16 1.27 
3 Months to February 28 
Elastic Stop Nut........ 0.99 0.86 
WmRobbins Mills ........... D0.55 0.27 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..... 2 1.01 
Toklan Royalty ......... 0.09 0.09 
12 Months to January 31 
Arnold Constable ........ 1.63 1.70 
aah Sh oh Fee 3.00 2.78 
Brown & Bigelow........ 1.66 1.75 
eg re 2.99 2.77 
Crowley, Milner ........ 1.08 0.95 
Emporium Capwell ...... 6.25 5.92 
ere 3.21 3.10 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 4.44 3.61 
— fe 3 eee 2.03 £20 
sq Mangel Stores .......... 3.38 2.99 
‘BWestern Dept. Stores.... 1.60 1.55 
9 Months to January 31 
Amer. Car & Foundry.. 5.82 7.02 
ee GA Gdidieccedass 0.13 0.20 
1953 1952 
12 Months to December 31 
AC, .. VEE cc acaveses 1.44 1.34 
93@ACF-Brill Motors ...... 1.37 1.95 
3.8m Aerovox Corp. .......... 1.54 1.35 
om American Barge Line.... 3.35 3.93 
4%mAmerican Book ......... 6.15 4.89 
ae Amer. Cable & Radio.... 0.48 0.20 
American Phenolic ...... 2.00 3.19 
Apex Electrical Mfg...... 0.22 .00 
Arkansas Fuel Oil....... 1.79 











2 

2.04 
Automatic Steel Prods.... D0.19 0.19 

0.13 


Benguet Consol. Mining.. 0.07 ‘ 

Bickiovrd § WG. occcicnss 1.15 2.50 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender 0.32 1.32 
Calvan Cons. Oil & Gas.. *0.19. *0.03 
eS eee 0.35 0.55 
ey Ce ee iL 26 10.68 
Carolina Power & Light.. 3.00 3.05 
Central Maine Power.... 1.45 1.48 
Chic. & Eastern Illinois.. 3.90 3.85 
Chicago Great Western.. 3.37 2.30 
CU ER 2 ok cys does D1.14 = D0.54 
gClayton & Lambert...... 1.42 1.00 
.aClimax Molybdenum .... 3.81 2.41 
i 2 rere D0.39 ~=©D0.33 
Se Saar 1.76 1.69 
Cooke -Goltee ....5...00008 2.01 1.93 
ko ee D0.29 0.08 
s.mcuneo Press ............ 0.91 D0.21 
Me SR tthe ceuwe ce D0.03 0.04 
Delaware & Hudson ..... 10.25 10.29 
Dentists’ Supply ......... 1.06 1.15 
Denver & Rio Grande.. 14.79 12.31 
Detroit Michigan Stove.. D1.17 0.24 
Dobeckmun Co. ......... 2.17 1.18 
Driver-Harris .......... 5.15 5.35 
Dunne (W. H.)......... a2.06 a0.30 


eee FOR os oi i'inces ss 22.68 20.83 
El Paso Natural Gas..... 3.37 2.95 
Food Machinery & Chem.. 3.66 3.41 


Gen’! Outdoor Advertising 3.69 3.47 




































































































Georgia-Pacific Plywood. 1.02 1.64 
rossmcisholt Machine ........ 5.45 6.06 
ee 2 eee 3.08 2.91 
0.00iGray Mfg. ............-. 0.83 1.85 
184EGrocery Store Products.. 1.26 1.16 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 


12 Months to December 31 


Hackensack Water ...... $3.54 $2.42 
Haskelite Mfg. .......... 1.51 D2.22 
Hathaway Bakeries .... 0.46 1.42 
Heywood-Wakefield ..... 5.64 5.91 
Holland Furnace ........ 1.05 1.45 
Horn & Hardart Co...... 1.65 1.44 
Eioward: Stores. ....6.... 2.34 2.30 
FEUONE GAR. occcceccses 1.26 1.21 
PE SM cv cwnedccwass D0.16 0.23 
Hurd Lock & Mfg........ 0.51 0.31 
Hydraulic Press Mfg..... 3.25 3.25 
Sf.) eee 4.20 5.10 
Kansas Gas & Electric... 3.44 2.84 
Kerr-Addison Gold...... *().70 *0).82 
Laclede-Christy ......... 2.12 3.27 
Lamson Corp. of Del..... 1.27 0.57 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons. 5.30 5.16 
Maine Public Service.... 1.73 1.51 
Marmon-Herrington ..... 0.73 1.05 
Je ae) Ae. 3 eee 0.64 D0.07 
McKee (Arthur G.)..... 4.94 4.86 
Merchants Refrigeration.. a3.14 a3.36 
Middlesex Products ..... 0.92 1.27 
Mid-West Abrasive ..... 0.79 0.61 
Morris Plan of Amer..... 0.52 0.42 
National Co. Inc......... 0.87 0.64 
Nat’l Phoenix Industries.. 0.08 0.05 
ge ee eee 0.95 0.91 
pe ee re ere 1.71 1.27 
New England Lime...... 3.55 2.36 
New Jersey Zinc......... 1.38 6.15 
New York Dock.......... 6.00 5.26 
Olin Industries .......... 2.55 2.01 
Omnibus Corp. .......... 0.31 0.66 
Oswego Falls Corp....... aoe 1.79 
Page-Hersey Tubes ..... *4.65 *5.87 
Parmelee Transportation. 1.54 ~ 0.85 
Patecan Co, Lid......... *().26 *0).29 
Perfection Stove ........ 3.62 2.72 
i errr 1.31 1.24 
Portland (Me.) Gas..... 0.91 1.50 
Publicker Industries ..... 0.63 0.92 
Reading Tube “B”....... 0.80 0.80 
Rio Grande Valley Gas... 0.22 0.17 
MN NY gadis aw aca dni 2.71 3.04 
Robertson (H. H.) ...... 8.64 8.59 
ere *0.26 *0).29 
Russell Industries ....... 1.36 1.22 
Safety Car Heat. & Ltg... 1.73 1.93 
Seaboard Oil (Del.)..... 5.36 5.51 
Servomechanisms, Inc. ... 0.40 0.41 
Shepard-Niles Crane ..... 2.74 2.73 
Sherer-Gillett Co......... 0.55 0.51 
So. Advance Bag & Paper 2.62 2.80 
So. California Water..... 0.90 0.74 
Spokane Port. Cement... 0.68 0.43 
Standard Forgings ...... 313 2.83 
Stauffer Chemical ....... a5 2.20 
Steel Co. of Canada...... *3.85 *3.57 
es er 2.10 2.16 
Stewart-Warner ........ 3.04 3.30 
PD ee 0.32 0.01 
Trans-Lux Corp. ........ 0.29 0.50 
Trans World Airlines .... 1.52 2.30 
‘i. fae 1.20 1.38 
Ge Br PO a ese eens 4.04 4.59 
Wa Ge cea dseiiaes 0.75 1.21 
Wagner Baking ......... 0.98 1.53 
Wallace & Teirnan Inc.... 2.49 1.69 
.. 5.79 4.78 
Wealden Co. ............ 1.00 0.99 
Wisconsin Pwr. & Lt..... 1.73 1.63 
Woodley Petroleum ..... 0.50 0.62 
World Publishing ....... 3.18 2.73 





*Canadian currency. a—Combined common 
stock. D—Deficit. 
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Factograph Quarterly Index 


January, February and March, 1954 





Company Date Page 
Air Reduction Company, Ine....Feb. 3 27 
OO occ eee decdndceeess Jan. 6 28 
Bath Irom Works................Mar. 3 @ 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad...Mar. 3 28 
 UUMONONE: 5. os. hscncceanes Feb. 3 30 
NN Re a ia a Sk 6 ae wed arome ae Feb. 17 26 
Ere <a. Cae 
Coe CIE oon oc ne ccccwwnd Jan. 6 30 
Clopay Corporation ............. Jan. 6 2% 
Columbia Gas System .......... Jan. 20 26 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y....Feb. 3 26 
Continental Copper & Steel Ind..Jan. 20 30 
Crucible Steel Co. of America...Mar. 31 31 
Curtis Publishing ..........<.;. Jan. 6 381 
Davenport Hosiery Mills........ Jan. 6 26 
Delaware & Hudson.............Mar. 31 31 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West..Feb. 24 28 
eS ae rer Cece Jan. 6 26 
Foster’ Wheeler .................-Mar. 17 28 
General Baking ................. Feb. 17 26 
General Fireproofing ........... Jan. 6 26 
General Foods ................6:. Jan. 13 31 
General Railway Signal......... Mar. 31 31 
CG I ks oeccceswcscucince Feb. 17 26 
Gillette Company ............... Jan. 20 31 
Grand Rapids Varnish ......... Jan. 6 26 
Hackensack Water ............. Mar. 3 30 
po ee rere rire Feb. 17 28 
Were MOMNOG 5 ok ode ck ec cieeeces Mar. 17 30 
Hussmann Refrigerator ........ Jan. 20 31 
Indianapolis Power & Light...... Jan. 13 31 
International Telephone & Tel...Mar. 10 30 
Kennecott Copper .............. Feb. 3 27 
Koppers Company, Ine. ........ Mar. 17 30 
Lake Shore Mines, Ltd............ Jan. 6 28 
TONG a oo ec ce cciwesscune Feb. 17 28 
Lone Star Cement .............. Jan. 6 28 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons, Inc....Mar. 3 28 
IES | ciccccanscaccesccns Jan. 13 31 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ....... Jan. 138 28 
Mississippi River Fuel ......... Jan. 13 30 
Murray Corporation of America.Mar. 3 30 
National Cylinder Gas .......... Feb. 17 30 
National Linen Service .........Jan. 6 28 
WRI SNE cic cs ncasctceescas Feb. 3 30 
Newport News Shipbuilding & 

WII ooo wae caacsccaacencnes Jan. 13 30 
Northern Pacific Railway....... Mar. 17 28 
WOWEEOAGERO «oc cceccccccccccne Jan. 6 26 
Pacific Gas & Electric........... Jan. 6 30 
Packard Motor Car ............. Feb. 17 30 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line...Jan. 20 30 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.............. Jan. 6 31 
Phelps Dodge Corporation...... Mar. 31-31 
Pullman Incorporated .......... Mar. 10 30 
Raybestos-Manhattan .......... Jan. 20 30 
Rayonier Incorporated ......... Jan. 138 28 
Pr rer rer eT Jan. 20 28 
Revere Copper & Brass......... Mar. 10 30 
WMeymolds Sprite «...ccccccccces Mar. 17 30 
p ASP cere eer cree Mar. 3 30 
Rockwell Spring & Axle........ Feb. 24 28 
CCPC CC CEE TOT Jan. 20 31 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad..... Jan. 6 30 
SE ee eee Cer Mar.17 28 
Simonds Saw & Steel ........... Feb. 17 26 
South Porto Rico Sugar......... Mar. 17 30 
Sperry Corporation ............. Jan. 20 28 
Standard Coil Products ........Jan. 13 30 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc......... Jan. 13 31 
ere Mar. 17 28 
Superior Oil « California) Me tstowars Feb. 24 28 
Tide Water Associated nesieon 20 28 
Transue & Williams............. Feb. 17 30 
Union Pacific Railroad .........Jan. 6 31' 
Deer Feb. 17 30 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores...... Jan. 13 28 
United Gas Improvement....... Feb. 3 30 
United States Foil .............. Jan. 6 30 
United States Pipe & Foundry.Jan. 13 30 
Vulean Detinning .............. Feb. 3 30 
ie icc eecededene Jan. 13 28 
Westinghouse Air Brake........ Feb. 17 28 
Westinghouse Electric ......... Feb. 3 27 
Se  ,  PCPeer Cece cere Jan. 6 31 
Wrigley, Jr. (Wm.)............. Jan. 20 31 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing...Feb. 24 28 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire..Feb. 17 28 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube...... Mar. 10 30 
Youngstown Steel Door......... Jan. 20 30 
SY IN i cdc sceccccicccne Mar. 3 30 
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NOT A NEW ISSUE 





This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these 
securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,500,000 Shares 
The Gas Service Company 


Common Stock 
($10 Par Value) 





OFFERING PRICE $23.625 PER SHARE 








Dean Witter & Co. 


Johnston, Lemon & Co. 


April 19, 1954 











Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
and others as are qualified to act as dealers in securities in this State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Union Securities Corporation 


A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Reynolds & Co. Allen & Company 


A. M. Kidder & Co. 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


Incorporated 























REAL ESTATE 





NEW JERSEY 





Rutherford, N. J. 
10 Miles from N. Y. C. 


PRIVATE HOME FOR SALE 


On tree-surrcunded corner, sun porch, fireplace, 
4 rooms on Ist floor, G.E. burner, parquet floors. 
Master bedroom and bath, 2 other rooms and bath 
on 2nd floor. 2-car garage. 
Asking $19,500 or Best Offer 
D. A. Blakiston, Realtor 
18 Park Avenue GEneva 8-9300 
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Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Apr. 23: American & Foreign Power; 
Bibb Manufacturing; Buckeye Pipe 
Line; Butler Bros.; Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts; Chicago Corporation; Chilton Co.; 
Gorham Manufacturing; Harbison-Walk- 
er Refractories; National Automotive 
Fibres; Norwich Pharmacal; Ogilvie 
Flour Mills; Outboard Marine & Manu- 


facturing; Public Service of Indiana; 


Ray-O-Vac; Ryan Aeronautical; St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway; Superior 
Tool & Die; Van Raalte; Wickes Corp. 


Apr. 26: Armco Steel; Armstrong 
Cork; Blaw-Knox; Connecticut Power; 
Curtis Publishing; Derby Gas & Elec- 
tric; Dominion Tar & Chemical; Ford 
Motor of Canada; General Mills; Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining; Lyon Metal Prod- 
ucts; Manhattan Shirt; Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines; National Aluminate; Na- 
tional Biscuit; National By-Products; 
Northwestern Public Service; Perfex 
Corporation; Perkins Machine & Gear; 
Robbins & Myers; Sears, Roebuck; Ser- 
rick Corp.; Shawinigan Water & Power; 
Standard Forgings; Sutherland Paper; 
Talon Inc.; Tennessee Products & 
Chemical; Union Oil of California; Unit- 
ed Illuminating; Warren (S. D.) Co. 


Apr. 27: Allied Kid; Allied Stores; 
American Potash & Chemical; American 
Smelting & Refining; American To- 
bacco; Arkansas Missouri Power; Blau- 
ner’s; Borden Company; Carpenter 
Steel; Columbian Carbon; Consolidated 
Edison (New York); Continental Can; 
Crane Co.; Deere & Co.; Diamond Port- 
land Cement; General Portland Cement; 
Gray Manufacturing; Gulf Oil; Hacken- 
sack Water; Horn & Hardart Co.; In- 
ternational Metal Industries; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel; Lane Bryant; Mac- 
Whyte Co.; Marathon Corp.; Missouri 
Utilities; Motor Wheel; Nashville Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railroad; National 
Starch Products; National Tea; New 
Britain Gas Light; Norfolk & Western 
Railway; Penn-Dixie Cement; Phillips 
Petroleum; Plomb Tool; Reading Co.; 
Sheller Manufacturing; Signal Oil & 
Gas; Socony-Vacuum Oil; Southern 
Railway; Spencer Chemical; Swan- 
Finch Oil; Texas Co.; Union Carbide & 
Carbon; United Aircraft Corp.; United 
Engineering & Foundry; United Gas 
Improvement; U. S. Steel; Universal 
Consolidated Oil; Virginia Coal & Iron; 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 


Dividend Changes 


Procter & Gamble: Declared a year- 
end dividend of 65 cents and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 65 cents, both 
payable May 15 to stock of record April 
23. The previous year-end dividend was 
paid in 1951. 

Raymond Concrete Pile: Declared 2 
quarterly dividend of 37% cents payable 
May 1 to stock of record April 23. This 
payment is equivalent to 75 cents paid 
quarterly on the old stock which was 
split on a two-for-one basis April 16 last. 


A. C. Gilbert: Directors have decided 
to pay dividends semi-annually instead 
of quarterly as heretofore. Payment will 
be considered in October and April be- 
ginning next October. A quarterly divi- 
mang of 10 cents was paid February 1 
ast. 

Sonotone Corp.: Declared a quarterly 
of 5 cents payable June 30 to stock of 
record June 4. Company paid a quar- 
terly dividend of 8 cents March 31 last. 

Puget Sound Power & Light: De- 
clared a dividend of 41 cents payable 
May 15 to stock of record April 23. 
Paid 37% cents February 15 last. 
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Steel Makers 





Concluded from page 11 


Steel profit margins have been 
whittled down by competitive freight 
absorption and reduced “extra” 
charges. In addition, fast amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities will be a 
considerably heavier charge this year 
than last for practically all the large 
companies, However, since this item 
is deductible for tax purposes, only 
48 per cent of the increase will come 
out of net income and even this 
amount, while a deduction from earn- 
ings, will represent an addition to 
working capital and will thus provide 
additional security to dividend rates. 

If current indications that the busi- 
ness decline has just about reached its 
limit prove correct, steel shares may 
become popular speculative vehicles. 
They have been in a private bear 
market of their own for more than 
three years and seem reasonably ad- 
justed to probable 1954 earnings and 
dividends. However, the risks in- 
volved in this volatile group are sub- 
stantial at any time, and only small 
commitments are warranted even in 
speculative accounts; these should be 
confined exclusively to the shares of 
the larger and stronger enterprises. 


Rail Equipment 





Concluded from page 7 


quired to obtain the necessary raw 
materials and to get well started. As 
far as railroad work is concerned, 
therefore, the suppliers are facing a 
lean period in the months just ahead. 
Track equipment makers such as 
General Railway Signal and Poor & 
Company have slightly better pros- 
pects insofar as railroad work is 
concerned, as expenditures on road 
property are being increased slightly, 
and the lapse of EPT should help net. 

The feast-and-famine nature of the 
railway equipment industry is an old 
story to those companies which make 
air brakes, freight car parts and ac- 
cessories, and consequently they have 
been acquiring other capital goods 
companies which sell to non-rail in- 
dustries which are not likely to ex- 
perience such wide cycle fluctuations 
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In the first place, why should you care? Well, warrants have shown far 
greater appreciation than any other type of stock in past markets and prob. 
ably will do so again. For example, in the past decade, the common stock 
boreal of Atlas sme Tri-Continental, Richfield Oil, United Corp., and 

-&.U., to name some, showed $500 investments appreciating to as much as 
$100,000 in a few years! biel " 

,What is a warrant? A warrant is issued by the company itself 
giving you the right to buy company stock at a certain price for 
a specified period of time, which may be 1 year, 5 years, 10 years 
or with no limit at all, some warrants being perpetual (such as 
Tri-Continental). To see how such warrants can become very valu- 
able look at the R.K.O. chart. In 1940 R.K.O. reorganized and 
warrants were issued which gave the right to buy R.K.O. common 
stock at $15 per share at any time up to 1947. In 1942 R.K.O. com- 
mon stock was selling around $2.50 and with general pessimism 
rife, the warrants were selling on the N. Y. Curb for 644 cents. 
Obviously, few expected R.K.O. to sell above $15, where the war- 
rants would begin to have actual value. How the picture changed 
in 4 years! As we see in the chart, R.K.O. common advanced to $28 
and the warrant, being the right to buy at $15, was selling at $13. 





1942 | 1943] 1944] 1945/1946 Why is a warrant so unique a vehicle for 
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appreciation? When R.K.O. common went 
from $2.50 to $28, a $500 investment went 
to $5,625. When R.K.O. warrants went from 
614c to $13, the same $500 investment went 
to $104,000. The warrant appreciated 20 
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times as fast as the common! 





Teastlen What about warrants in this market— 





today? There are many long-term and per- 
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petual warrants from past years, and 1952 
saw many new warrants appear, particularly 
in Canada where speculative oil and base 
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metal companies have issued warrants. 
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know why warrants are issued, exactly 
what they are, how they may be profitably bought and sold, and 
what warrants trade in today’s market. He must study all of this 
carefully because in the hands of the uninformed, warrants hold at 
least as much danger as promise. If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, the best $2 investment you can make is in purchasing 
a copy of: 


“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS" 
By Sidney Fried 

This book has earned the highest praise from some of the best minds in 
the securities field and from a host of average investors, for its clarity of 
style and the worth of its information. It gives you the whole story of the 
common stock warrant. It is accompanied by a Current Supplement at no 
additional cost, describing the current opportunities in warrants in today’s 
market, listing more than 50 low-price warrants, many selling under 50c. 
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For your copy, fill in the coupon, attach $2, and mais immediately. Or you 

may send for free descriptive folder. 

Co ee ee ee cee ones cee ee ee 
R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 1, N. Y. K-2 


Attached is $2. Please send me “‘The Speculative Merits of Common Stock Warrants” 
by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. 
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as occur in railway supplies. The 
effect of other manufacturing activity 
at a time when freight car buying was 
being postponed is reflected in the 
1953 earnings gains of such compa- 
nies as American Brake Shoe, Amer- 
ican Steel Fourdries and New York 
Air Brake. Westinghouse Air Brake 
also would have done better but for 
extraordinary expenses created by the 
integration of several new businesses 
—a factor which will be absent this 
year. It is significant that new orders 
received by Westinghouse for non- 
defense products during the first two 
months of 1954 exceeded shipments. 
While sales of some non-rail products 
made by the industry will probably 


decline, the drop will still be less than 
that indicated for freight car output. 

American Brake Shoe, however, 
has nearly half its total sales volume 
in essential replacement parts for 
which there is fairly steady demand, 
and its results fluctuate considerably 
less than the rest of the field. Its 
shares occupy about the soundest 
position in the group, ranking ahead 
of such businessmen’s commitments 
as Westinghouse and New York Air 
Brake. The remaining members of 
the group must be regarded as specu- 
lative in varying degree, although not 
without longer term profit possibili- 
ties in periods of reviving rail equip- 
ment demand. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be  for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Ilustrated, Pocket Size—A booklet describing 


varied automotive, railway, and _ industrial 
equipment. Make request on business letter- 
head. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," ''Busi- 
ness at Work'' and "Production Personalities." 


Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for 
the new midget folding machine, which can 
be operated by any office worker at a great 
saving in time and expense. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 

Legal Almanac Listing—Descriptive list of im- 
portant and pertinent legal guides written by 
lawyers and covering the laws in 48 States. 
Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Tax Exempt vs. Taxable Bonds—An interesting 
tabulation of actual yields based on individual 
income tax brackets. 

Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 

Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 


product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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140 “at READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT scale —> | 145 
{ 
130 | wenex OF fo™, 140 
129 (A__INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION N 
Federal Reserve Board ie 9 Rew a 135 
110 7 i 130 
100 pon” 125 
f Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
90 }— =1 —— 120 
“ss | | | 1953 1954 rest 
i945 19861947 1908 1909 1950 1951 1952 1953 195) SON DJ FM 
< s 1954 ~ 1953 
Trade Indicators ua aa 6A ae 
{Electric Output (KWH).................008- 8,491 8,463 8,396 8,001 
Freight Car Loadings................e0eeeee: 601,426 599,302 +600,000 721,139 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 69.1 68.0 67.3 98.8 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 =100)...... 102.6 101.0 99.9 138.7 





























—————- 1954 ——___—____, 1953 

“Mar. 24 Mar. 31 Apr. 7 Apr. 8 
CNet Laas «ss cavveswwsscny Federal | $39,766 $39,317 $39,530 $39,508 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve : cs | 22,763 22,714 23,297 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,654 2,605 2,504 2,500 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | | 31,609 30,850 31,518 29,736 
™Demand Deposits ......... | Cities J 53,325 51,812 53,376 53,723 
(Brokers’ Loans (New York: City) ..03 00s.s:060 1,260 1,345 1,282 1,234 
Shomer tt Cig ich ccc dauwesediens 29,632 29,701 29,795 29,780 




















000,000 omitted. 





S8As of the following. tEstimated. 














Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 



































































































































Closing Dow-Jones ——— —----—_—— 1954. —__--_-—__ —_-— —— ——- 1954 ——-— 
Averages: " Apr. 7 "Apr. 8 Apr. 9 Apr. 12 Apr. 13 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 305.41 307.79 309.39 309.19 308.98 309.39 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 100.12 101.53 101.84 102.02 102.94 102.94 94.84 
15 Utilities. ..... 56.12 56.43 56.45 56.49 56.54 56.54 52.22 
HS SHOCKS ~ 00 62 114.15 115.18 115.60 115.64 115.90 115.90 106.03 
a | 
Details of Stock Trading: Apr. 7 Apr. 8 Apr. 9 Apr. 12 Apr. 13 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)......... 1,830 2,300 2,360 1,790 2,020 
IsSueshl PAWS GAGE os 6 SS eis slow snes 1,136 1,175 1,193 1,160 1,172 
Number of Advantes << si.cc iis doce. 560 675 555 382 495 
Nember of Deches: .... 2... 2656004. 285 241 341 494 378 
Number Unchanged ............0.s06. 291 259 297 284 299 
ae a, Sr rr 52 143 138 105 115 
ek: Eaneie We Baio wes 6 ies decides 17 7 6 10 11 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 101.05 101.02 101.12 101.11 101.00 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,030 $3,130 $3,643 $3,882 $3,480 
= 1954 ra 1954 
Average Bond Yields: Mar.10 Mar.17 Mar.24 Mar. 31 Apr. 7 High Low 
1) (= a eee sir 2.820% 2.813% 2.817% 2.809% 2.806% 3.058% 2.806% 
AS scaec beige see 3.157 3.134 3.128 3.129 3.128 3.376 3.128 
BSS. 2 oo ae SS ees 3.507 3.497 3.503 3.507 3.493 3.674 3.493 
*Common Stock Yields: i 
50 Industrials ...... 5.50 5.49 5.52 5.40 5.36 5.83 5.36 
20 Railroads ..<ic6.< 6.53 6.56 6.35 6.31 6.40 6.88 6.31 
ZO TES 6..c-0c oe 5.04 5.01 5.00 5.00 4.99 5.23 4.99 
DOR SHOCKS y cox. .ctoeers 5.48 5.46 5.47 5.38 5.35 5.78 5.35 











*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended April 13, 1954 
























































Shares * ————Closing————, Net 

Traded Apr. 6 Apr. 13 Change 

New York Central Railroad.............. 186,300 221% 21% — % 
Pe ES ook hee deeviselveevatess 178,300 6 6. |.o;7°,0 
sued  Seatit- BOE o oinise invin aswitinntnses 166,400 425% 443% +1% 
Climax Molybdendin «<< i.oscscessccveses 109,900 41% 47% +5% 
RRS POOR 6a eos a ew sn ek he 89,600 66 6834 +2% 
Carborundum Company ...............6- 80,500 34% 383% +3% 
ee I inn kk da ATi orrichadion 78,700 23% 2434 + % 
EN OO Sree rere ere 78,600 57 60% +3% 
American & Foreign Power.............. 77,400 934 10% + % 
Vanadium Corporation .................- 76,400 4534 535% +7% 
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NEW] Boosts Engine Power Up to 25% 


QQUBLE PO 











The Only Gasoline Double Powered with 


Mobil Power 





Compound 








most powerful combination of chemical 


additives ever put into any 


gasoline to correct engine troubles... 


Improves Every Car’s Performance — 


for greatest knock-free power — 
result of the world’s most 
advanced refining developments! 








Increases Gas Mileage, too! 


OW, in New Mobilgas SPECIAL— Mobil 

Power Compound, an exclusive combi- 
nation of chemical additives—has been com- 
bined with top octane to bring new on-the- 
road benefits to every motorist: 


Boosts power up to 25%—improves every 
car’s performance! 


Checks pre-ignition ping. Mobil Power 
Compound’s amazing additive, RT 125, 
quells and controls glowing particles respon- 
sible for this trouble. 


Corrects spark plug misfiring due to in- 
jurious combustion deposits. Mobil Power 
Compound increases life of spark plugs up 
to three times. 


Controls stalling due to icing of the carbu- 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


9 Tuhe-Up th Every Tahkti/ 


retor. No other gasoline offers the protection 
of GLYMONATE, unique de-icing additive 
developed by Socony-Vacuum. 


Combats gum which causes carburetor parts 
to stick. New RT 200 additive reduces en- 
gine-formed gum—cuts waste of fuel. 


Combining top octane and Mobil Power 
Compound—New Mobilgas SPECIAL gives 
the greatest protection against engine 
troubles ever offered in any gasoline. 










*Laboratory controlled tests \ 
in passenger car engines 
showed increases in engine 
power output up to 25% 
when using New Mobilgas 
SPECIAL as compared to 
conventional premium gas. 












Now at Mobilgas Dealers! 


WHO GETS THE LION'S SHARE? 


In 1953 the Union Oil Company of California did a 
$325,103,000 business. That’s big money. Who gets the 
lion’s share of it? 

The employees? 
In wages and other benefits, 9,263 Union Oil employees 
earned $55,564,000. The average per employee: $5,998. 


The tax collector? 


He did all right, too. Federal and other taxes took 
$21,821,000. 

(This does not include $55,239,000 additional in fuel 
taxes which we collected for the government.) 


The stockholders ? 
No, the stockholders did not get the lion’s share. 
They were paid $11,690,000 for the use of their 
money, plus a dividend of one share of common stock 


for each ten shares of common held. This profit was 
divided among more than 40,000 people. 


Well, who did get the lion’s share? 


After we replenished working capital by $20,088,000 
(over and above the $55,564,000 paid employees, the 
$21,821,000 that went to the tax collector and the 
$11,690,000 to stockholders), the lion’s share— or 
$215,940,000—was divided among more than ten thou- 
sand companies and individuals we do business with. 

Some went for services. Some for materials. Some 
for wages. 

But all of the lion’s share of Union Oil’s 1953 gross 
income was reinvested in the American economy. Maybe 
it helped make your job a better one. 


OIL () COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


x77 Buy American and protect your standard of living. 





